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OF THE U. S. A. 
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By Charlotte Scoones 
Price 25 cents Single Copy. Set of ten for $1.50. 
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Simple Simon went a fishing 
For to catch a whale. 
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Practical Antonio and His Argosies 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES By MILES GLORIOSUS 


Last month I wrote to a book publisher pointing out the 
TEACHERS AIDS handicap placed on the Merchant of Venice because one could 
not advertise in The Jilinois Teacher in those mediaeval days. 

The publisher promptly replied: 
“T haven’t given any thought to Antonio and the expenses he lool 
Do had to incur in advertising his goods because every month at ae 
; least I have to give some thought to the expenses our argonauts eve 
incur getting business for us. If you would look at the expense tum 
accounts of the school book agents each month, I feel sure you bas 
would.arrive at the conclusion that Antonio had a snap compared ae 
New with the sales managers of the modern school book houses. The ee 
Catalog? argosies of the old days did not cost any more to equip and main- was 
tain than the Willys-Knights of the present day, and old Jason hav 
and the oan were no bigger fools in connection with their tha 
ship than t le average school book agent is in connection with his _ 
PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY automobile.” mi 
sank Wei Modern merchants who use space in The J/linois Teacher for our 


announcements to you save time and money both for n eve: 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS hits y y you and for : 
: tho: 
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CITY SUPERINTENDENTS IN LIVELY 
SESSION AT SPRINGFIELD 


During the annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association in Springfield 
during Christmas week much occurs that is 
not on the regular program. The 72nd an- 
nual meeting was replete with such events, 
prominent among them being the annual 
dinner of the City Superintendents Associa- 
tion of Illinois. 

The dinner was served in a suite on the 
second floor of the St. Nicholas Hotel. It 
was an excellent meal and it was enjoyed 
by the fifty-five members who were present. 

“In the abfence of practically all the officers 

of the association, Superintendent Chester 
F. Miller of Galesburg, ex-president, was 
asked to preside. 


WHITTEN TALKS ON ATHLETICS 

The address of the evening was delivered 
by Mr. C. W. Whitten, the Judge Landis of 
public school athletics in this state. Al- 
though pressed for time Mr. Whitten han- 
dled his subject in an able manner and left 
several serious thoughts to simmer in the 
brains of the school executives who heard 
him. As Superintendent Miller said, it was 
unfortunate that there wasn’t sufficient time 
to allow discussion from the floor. Perhaps 
it is just as well, however, since the super- 
intendents will have time to turn the. matter 
over in their minds and to bring a ripened 
judgment to the next meeting. 


‘¢Wuo Kitzuep Cock Rosin?’’ 


Then the fun began. I am very glad that, 
in a way, I am a representative of the press. 
Such a position gives me an opportunity to 
join a number of organizations that otherwise 
I would have no business in joining. I had 
not supposed that superintendents were able 
to extend themselves so capably in making 
the most of the lighter moments of life. 

The skit that was presented was worthy 
of the famous Gridiron Club at the latter’s 
very best. Most of it was extemporaneous, 
of necessity, and since the time was short 
and the members desired to attend the first 
general session of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the excitement was compressed into 
tabloid form and presented with the zip 
and swing of a headline act of the Orpheum 
Circuit. 

Taking the Gridiron Club as their pattern, 
the City Superintendent of Illinois based 
their exertions on current events closely con- 
nected with Illinois school work. The actors 
are to be commended in the highest terms. 

The plot was somewhat as follows: As we 
look back along the dim corridors of the 
past we find the same question recurring 
ever and again through history. The cos- 
tumes and language differ of course but the 
basie question is the same. Did Helen of 
Troy run away from Menelaus or was she 
kidnapped? Did Caesar meet his just des- 
serts at the hands of Brutus and Cassius or 
was he a martyr? Should Richard the Third 
have found a horse or was it just as well 
that he didn’t? Mother Goose asked who 
killed Cock Robin; Hamlet insisted that 
something was rotten in the state of Den- 
mark; Colonel Mitchell hints delicately that 
our air service could be improved. What 
ever happened to Charlie Ross? 

Though all the actors were excellent, even 
those who acted as the audience, special 


(Continued on page 97) 





ILLINOIS TEACHER I 
The Latest, Completest and Most Practical 
BOOK OF SEX KNOWLEDGE 


By BERNARD BERNARD, Sc.D.(Phys.)., M. P. C., Editor of “Health and Life” 


[GNORANCE of the facts of life is to blame for the majority of human tragedies. This is 
now acknowledged to be true by all sincere people. Sex and all the problems surrounding 


it have been shrouded in the darkness of su 


of Sex Knowl 


rstition and mystery. 
** there is not a single side of the sex problem, and its application to every 


n “A Complete Book 


stage of human life that has not been fully treated. You cannot afford to be without this book, 


and no description of it can possibly convey to you its extraordinary value. 


It tells in non- 


technical language those things that worry people most. 
CONTENTS 


OHAPTER I 
FROM BIRTH TO PUBERTY 


The Technique of we | eg a 
Sex Acts of Little Children.—Babies’ bits That 
Must Be Corrected.—Cleanliness of the Organs.— 
The Seeds of Masturbation.—Parents’ Habits to 
Avoid.—How to Answer “Where Did I Come 
From?f”—aA ! ical Family Without Sex Edu- 
cation.—The Dangers of Habits.—Teach- 
ing Idealism—The Combat of Unhealthy Sex 
Thoughts—The Child Its Own Savior. 


CHAPTER II 
ADOLESCENCE 


Undesirable Sex Habits of Adolescence.—The 
Method of Teaching Clean Sex Behavior.—Physi- 
cally Predisposing Causes of Immorality—How 
Sex Thoughts May Be Diverted.—The Facts of Re- 
production.—The Connection of the Genital With 
the Urinary System.—Sexual Anatomy and “ye 
ology.—The Actual Birth of an Offspring.—Hor- 
rible Sex Perversions Preceded by jon. 
—The Precious Vital Fluid.—Loathsome Diseases. 
—How a Mother Can Explain Things to Her 
Daughter.—Cleanliness of the Organs.—How Dis- 
eases May Be “Picked Up’ Without Intercourse. 
—Instruction in Care at the Menstrual Period.— 
Correcting Irregularities—Superstitions Regard- 
ing Menstruation. 

CHAPTER III 
THE YOUNG MAN 

Should the Young Man Be Given Birth Oon- 
trol Informationt—The Results of Masturbation. 
—Warning Against Falling “Just Once.”"—Meth- 
ods of Self-Disinfection Against Venereal Diseases. 
—Immorality as a Pathological Condition —How 
to Prevent Temptation—Proper Sex Conduct.— 
Sex Weakness.—The Nature of Syphilis ——The Na- 
ture of Gonorrhea.—How Masturbation Leaves 
Spermatorrhea. How a Young Man Oan Easily 
Live a Clean Life.—Wilful Vice——Sympathy for 
Victims of Ignorance and Vicious Heredity.— 
Hope for the Lost Ones.—Flirting.—Platonic 
Friendships.—Falling in Love——How to Choose a 
Wife.—The First Love Callings—The Spirit of 
Romance.—The Tragedy of a Young Woman Who 
Sought Gold Instead of Love.—The Seriousness of 
Becoming Engaged.—Subconscious Sex Emotions. 
—Why ere Are Unhappy Marriages.—The De- 
sire to Be Pure Overcome by Pathological Dispo- 
sitions.—How Carefully Directed Exercise and Hy- 
giene Can Defeat Physical and So-Called Moral 
Weaknesses.—How to Be an Efficient Teacher of 
Sex Education. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE YOUNG WOMAN 


Shattered Dreams.—The Facts of Reproduction. 
The World's Most Beautiful Story—The Dangers 
of Life——Erotic Feelings.—Sexual Irritation — 
The Organs of Reproduction.—‘‘Female Illnesses.” 
—Painful Menstruation.—Vamps.—Looking for 
the Best Ideal in Manhood.—A Woman's Matura- 
tion—Bad Habits and Their Serious Oonse- 
ay Quickening of the Glands.—The 

est Method of Imparting Sex Facts.—The Pro- 
cess of Fertilization—Sex Education That Will 
Fortify Girls With Facts.—Special Sexual Cells.— 
Fertilization and Development.—Courtship Part 
of the Function of Reproduction.—Immoral Inter- 
course.—Venereal Diseases in Women. The Ne- 
cessity of Knowing the Facts of Birth Control.— 
Sex Perversions Among Women.—The Best Age 
for Marriage.—Indiscriminate Love-Making.—Ini- 
tial Sex Weaknesses End in Serious Perversions. 
—Sexual Health and Efficiency. 


CHAPTER V 
THE MARRIED MAN 

The First ig -A mces.—Excesses, and 
How to Avoid .—Normal Indulgence.—The 
Influence of Youthful Habits—Bad Habits.—Sex 
Weaknesses in Marriage.—Sex a Blessing, Not a 
Curse, When Used Properly—Why Women Run 
Away from Some Men.—The Basic Laws of Sex 
Conduct.—Ignorance, Man's Greatest Enemy.— 
Ignorant Husbands.—Allowing Passion to Ran 
Riot.—The Technique of Love.—The Husband's 
Special Part.—Perversio: d Weaknesses.—Ab- 
normal Psychology Left by Masturbation.—Free 
Expression of the Feelings—Oomplete Unity.— 


Birth Control—The Benefits of Proper Inter- 
course.—Children Born of Lust.—The Story of 
a Sex Pervert.—A Son's Ourse Upon His Father. 
—Predispositions Handed Down b 
cestors.—How Sex Weaknesses May to Per- 
versions.—Sexual Nerve Irritations.—An Outline 
of the Scientific Facts of Heredity—The Supreme 
bject of Marriage.—The Peculiarities of Women. 
—How to Insure the Wife's Satisfaction. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE MARRIED WOMAN 

Surprising Ignorance of Women of the Meaning 
of Marriage. aution in the Acceptance of a Hus- 
band.—The Story of an Ignorant Bride.—Bad 
Habits.—Forewarning.—The Eradication of Erot- 
ic Habits.—Sex Weaknesses and Abnormalities.— 
Union.—The Highest Condition of Human Bliss. 
—Unnatural Conduct.—The Part of the Wife in 
Intercourse.—How to Maintain a Husband's Love 
and Affection—Helping a Husband in Oontrol — 
Female Sexual Anatomy.—Women Guilty of Ex- 
cesses.—The Sexual Nerves.—Adaptation to Pe- 
culiarities in Men.—Securing the Harmonic Reac 
tion.—Choosing the Right Time and Place for Oon- 
ception.—Pregnancy.—Sterility and Its Causes.— 
The Correction of Sterility. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE BACHELOR 
Why There Are Bachelors.—Promiscuous Bach- 
elors.—Pathol in Bachelorhood.—Physiological 
Dispositions hich Promote Immorality.—The 
Physical Treatment Which Remedies Sexual Ab- 
normalities.—Diverting Sex Energies.—Disorders 
Aggravating Sex Weaknesses.—Spermatorrhea.— 
What Happens to the Sexual Secretions.—Sexnal 
Neurasthenia.—Sex Weaknesses. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SPINSTER 
Should Women Propose!—Never Too Late 
Wed.—Dangerous Stages of Spinsterhood.—Setu- 
Anomalies.— The Cause of Melancholia. — 
Sexual vations.—What Happens to the Se- 
cretions.—Sex Weakness Among Spinsters.—Sex- 
ual Hygiene. — Sex Fears. — Perversions.—Oom- 
bating Erotic Feelings.—Leucorrhea. 


CHAPTER Ix 
POST MATURITY IN MAN 

Sexual Promptings and Weaknesses That Few 
Understand. — Prostatitis. — Hypertrophy of the 
Sexual Glands.— Serious Perversions. — Lafid 
Stories of Vice.—Libidinous Feelings —Men Who 
Are Sent to Prison for Illnesses.—How Old Age 
Can Be the Happiest Time in Life-—The Effects 
of Early Dissipation —Physiological Oauses of Im- 
morality.—How the Sex Susans Oan Be Abnorm- 
ally Irritated.—The Ghosts of Earlier Indisere- 
tions.—The Folly of Frightening Sex Vietims With 
Damnation.—Building Up Depleted Nerve Oenters. 
—The Normal Post Mature Sex Life. 


CHAPTER X 
POST MATURITY IN WOMAN 
“Change of Life.”"—Superstitions Surrounding 
Menstruation.—Right Sex Conduct.—The Ovasa- 
tion of Menstruation.—Continued Sex Desires.— 
A Dangerous Phase of the Menopause.—The Lega- 
cies of Youth.—lIrritable Passions and How to 
Govern Them.—Normal Sex Living.—Maintaining 
Married Happiness. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


This book will only be sold to those over 18 
years of age. 





HEALTH AND LIFE PUBLICATIONS, 
Room 145, 508 8. Dearborn 8t., Chi 


Please send “A COMPLETE BOOK 
KNOWLEDGE.” I will 


lus postage upon arrival. 


i. 
sEXx 
pay the postman $2.75 


(Sometimes ©. O. D. packages are delayed 
get quickest action send cash with order.) 
If cash accompanies order we will ship beck 
Postage —_ 
( must accompany foreign orders) 











THE 


New Volume in the Woodburn and Moran 
History Series 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS OF 
THE NEW WORLD 


This new volume in this nation-wide series pre- 
sents hero stories of the early explorers and pioneers 
with the same dramatic vividness which character- 
izes the series. Authentic and impartial. (4th 
Grade.) 


THE ANDREW LANG READERS 
16 Supplementary Readers for Grades 2-5 
Selections, from the wide range of irresistible fairy 
stories originally edited by Andrew Lang and known 
wherever English is read, are now offered in volumes 
specially edited and graded for school use. 


GRADY AND WADE’S 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


All branches of spoken and written English are 
taught from one volume as one subject. A book 
for each year, beginning with the fourth. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
221 East 20th St., Chicago 
Illinois Representative 
J. M. Neet, 919 W. Wood St., Decatur 


Your Art Service 


Bureau 


A&T education is becoming necessary in 

the teaching of other subjects and to the 
child himself. It has found its true place in 
all grade and rural schools. 


To help you plan your winter art and seat 
work, our Art Service Bureau has just com- 
pleted an outline of art work for the first 
eight grades. You will find in it all sorts of 
things to draw, to construct and to relate to 
your other work. Write for your copy. 


Remember: OUR ART SERVICE BUREAU 
is Your ART SERVICE BUREAU 


BINNEY & 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y. 
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ROUND OUT YOUR 
STENOGRAPHIC COURSE 


By avoiding —_ and wasted effort, time 
can be found in any school for the essentials of a 
well-rounded stenographic or secretarial course. 


Gregg Stenographic Books were planned to meet 
the requirements of an all-round stenographic and 
secretarial course. 


Each book is a definite unit of a course in which all 
duplication and overlapping have been eliminated. 


These books will help you, as they have helped 
hundreds of others, to solve this problem—the prob- 
lem of finding time for the essentials. 


The Gregg Stenographic Course 


The eT Seton (on (Gregg) 

Gregg tudies 744 

New Rational T riting (SoRelle) 

Applied Business English and Corres- 
pondence (Hagar and SoRelle) 

Secretarial Studies (SoRelle and Gregg) 


These books supply a training in both technique 
and application. eir use will assure stenographers 
and secretaries equipped for satisfactory and effi- 
cient service. 


Examine them at our expense 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Lendon 














THESE TEXTS ARE SOUND, | 
MODERN, AND EFFECTIVE | 





THE NEW MERRILL SPELLER 
In Two-Book and Three-Book Editions 


A vocabulary derived from recent scientific | 
investigations, presented in accordance with modern } 
methods for achieving spelling mastery. 


THE WINSLOW HEALTH SERIES 


The Land of Health, a Primer of Hygiene Healthy 
Living, Books I and II, for intermediate 
and upper grades 


A modern program of health building in the | 
gtades—based on practice rather than mere book | 
study. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO | 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


In these days when the question of freedom of teach- 
ers to express their thoughts is in question, it is well to 
keep informed on the best thought being expressed by 
those who are sane, sincere and patriotic and still dare to 
speak. Shall teachers merely accept and teach old truths 
and principles that may or may not be needed to main- 
tain and improve our present social order and standards 
of civilization? Shall we accept the present conditions 
of society as being the best attainable? Or shall we 
have ideals of a better social order and frankly try to 
prepare our pupils to attain it? Where is the happy 
medium between a deadening conservatism and a dan- 
gerous radicalism? In our teaching, how shall we avoid 
the evils of a paralyzing conformity on the one hand 
and of an impulsive originality on the other? It will 
help you to understand this problem and possibly to 
answer it to read ‘‘Shall Teachers Think’’ by Harold 
Bright in this Teacher. 


Since the publication over a year ago of the articles 
from our research department showing various ‘‘in- 
equalities,’’ your editor has often been asked what effect 
these inequalities have on school efficiency. The articles 
- themselves certainly showed some inequalities in edu- 
cational efficiency or at least in factors directly affecting 
such efficiency. For instance, the article in the Teacher 
of November, 1924, showed that the “‘high quartile’’ of 
counties, when grouped according to the assessed valua- 
tion per child of school age, had 15.6 per cent of its 
school population in high school, while the ‘‘low quar- 
tile’? had only 8.66 per cent in high schools. It showed 
that 79.1 per cent of the high schools in the high quar- 
tile had four year courses and that only 52.7 per cent 
of the high schools in the low quartile had four year 
courses. The high schools accredited by the University 
of Illinois in the high quartile was 50.14 per cent of all 
high schools, and in the low quartile only 33.94 per cent. 
These facts and others indicated differences in efficiency. 

Education includes so much and the work of teachers 
may influence children in so many ways that no perfect 
scale has ever been devised that will measure exactly the 


difference in efficiency of any two schools or teachers. 
But there are certain that are universally admitted as 
having much to do with school efficiency. For the pur- 
pose of comparing the counties of Illinois, our research 
department has devised an ‘‘index number’’ composed 
of five factors, and we have scaled the counties accord- 
ingly. We believe the five factors chosen all have a 
direct relation to school efficiency. If they do not, much 
of our effort to improve the schools and their efficiency 
has been wasted and some of our plans for the future 
are not worth further consideration. Please study the 
article in this number setting forth the results of this 
sealing process. It will surely help us in determining 
what parts of the state need attention and help and 
what kind of help is needed. 


If our 32,000 members will thoughtfully read all of 
this number, there will be a state-wide diffusion of use- 
ful information concerning our Illinois school system. 
We believe the articles contained herein will arouse 


much thought and discussion. Possibly parts of this 
number ought to be widely distributed outside of our 
membership. After you read the ‘‘catechism,’’ please 
write to the editor giving your opinion of its usefulness 
and advising him whether it will be worth while to pub- 
lish it in pamphlet form for general distribution. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


**It was a good meeting,’’ was the verdict of the 350 
delegates and as many more members as they left for 
home after the 72nd annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association held in Springfield, December 
28-30. 

The executive committee under the leadership of 
Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, chairman, had prepared an 
excellent program, and it was given just as planned 
except for one change in the time of an address. The 
lectures and addresses were by leaders of thought in 
our profession and were well delivered. Of course some 
things were said with which we cannot all agree, but we 
give the speakers credit for being sincere and for being 
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able to stimulate our thoughts on certain controversial 
subjects. The inspiration, the information, and even 
the challenges received at the meeting will give those 
in attendance more power in their work in the future. 

The reports of the officers and committees were given 
careful attention by the Representative Assembly, and 
they were evidently satisfactory; for very few changes 
or amendments were made in them. Although some 
decided differences of opinion were apparent, a spirit 
of cooperation and good will prevailed, and when ques- 
tions were finally decided by vote, everybody seemed 
satisfied. In fact it seems that the organization has 
learned to attend to its business and settle its questions 
in a thoroughly business-like way. 

The only diappointing feature was the absence of 
the president, Superintendent E. C. Fisher of Peoria, 
who was kept at home by illness. We had all hoped to 
see Mr. Fisher round out his long period of good service 
to the association by presiding at this annual meeting, 
but his physician ordered him to remain at home. How- 
ever, we did receive the message he had to deliver in 
the ‘‘President’s Address’’ which he had prepared in 
advance. For he sent the address by his son, Lewis B. 
Fisher, a teacher in the Geneva Community High 
School, who delivered it very well indeed. It should be 
said also that we did not lack for presiding officers. Mr. 
J. B. MeManus, superintendent of the LaSalle schools, 
first vice-president of the association, took the chair and 
acquitted himself well under trying circumstances. Miss 
Medora Schaeffer of Cicero, third vice-president, assisted 
by taking the chair whenever called upon. 

Miss Kathleen Ryan of Chicago gave two very pleas- 
ing short programs of vocal music at the opening of the 
two evening sessions. A reception by the officers was 
held after the first evening program, and a party was 
given by the Chicago delegation at the St. Nicholas Hotel 
after the second evening program. There were several 
dinners, luncheons, breakfasts and other group meetings, 
which indicated that the social features had been fully 
provided. Principal Frank E. Kennedy of Springfield 
and his chosen assistants were in charge of the local 
arrangements and performed their duties perfectly. 

The new list of officers published on the first page of 
this number shows the changes made at this meeting. 
Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster of Chicago was unanimously 
elected president, after her three years of loyal service 
on the executive committee. She was chairman of that 
committee for the last year and did most of the work 
in arranging for the program and the meeting. Miss 
Medora Schaeffer of Cicero was elected first vice-presi- 
dent in recognition of her good work on the legislative 
committee last year and her enthusiastic support of the 
organization at all times. Election to this position makes 
Miss Schaeffer also a member of the board of directors 
for the coming year. The other new member of the 
board of directors is Principal L. W. Hanna of the 
Centralia Township High School, who was elected chair- 
man of the committee on appropriations and member of 
the executive committee. Mr. Hanna is one of the many 
efficient school men in southern Illinois and has given 
the association splendid service in several minor posi- 
tions in the past. The hold-over members of the board 
of directors are the president, Mrs. Armbruster, and 
Mr. Walter P. Morgan, president of the Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, and Mrs. Fannie Spaits Merwin, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Mason County. Mr. 
Morgan, who is chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, becomes also chairman of the executive committee, 
and has already begun to plan for the next meeting in 
December of this year. Mrs. Merwin is chairman of the 
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committee on legislation and a member of the executive 
committee. Of course Charles McIntosh was elected 
treasurer, and the Representative Assembly thought so 
well of his work in conserving the funds of the asso- 
ciation and in making full and detailed reports that it 
increased his salary from $400 to $800 a year. The sec- 
retary, Robert C. Moore, and the director of research, 
Lester R. Grimm, hold over until June 30 of this year. 
The honorary positions of second and third vice-presi- 
dents were bestowed upon Principal H. G. Schmidt of 
the Belleville Township High School, and Miss Harriet 
Berninger, Principal of School, Allendale, in recognition 
of their service to their divisions and to the state 
association. 

The retiring members of the board are Superin- 
tendent E. C. Fisher, who was president last year, and 
has been a member of the executive committee, chair- 
man of the committee on legislation from 1922 to 1924, 
and member of the board of directors for the last four 
years, and Superintendent J. B. McManus of LaSalle, 
who has been first vice-president and member of the 
board of directors for the last year. These men have 
rendered their official service and received their honors, 
but they will not remain inactive; they will continue to 
work in the organization and their experience in office 
will make their counsel and advice very helpful to the 
new officers. 

The official report of the proceedings of this meeting 
will be published in the Illinois Teacher of February or 
March so that our entire membership may know the 
details of the business transacted. 


SHALL TEACHERS THINK? 


Address by President Harold Bright to Meeting of 
Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A., October 9, 1925 


Since public school teachers are servants of the pub- 
lie, it is well for us to give some attention occasionally 
to expressions concerning us in the current literature 
written for the general public and read by the public. 
It is encouraging and exhilerating to read articles that 
are commendatory of the schools and of our work; but 
it may be more helpful and stimulating to read some of 
the criticisms. So I am choosing a few critical expres- 
sions from current literature that may serve as a goad 
to our professional thinking. 


On pages 31 and 34 of ‘‘ Education, the Machine and 
the Worker,’’ a book by H. M. Kallen, published this 
year by the New Republic, New York, we find the fol- 
lowing: 

‘*The bulk of the teachers are quite content professionally to 
take the easiest way. Standardization relieves them of the re- 
sponsibility for initiative and the burden of thinking; if they 
ean get by the requirements of the administrative bureaucracy, 
it is enough. In fact they show no spontaneous professional in- 
terests and no sense of professional integrity. And there is noth- 
ing in the system to produce either 

**Free public education and private instruction purchasable 
at a price are both but the community’s device to meet the present 
needs by transmitting the past unchanged. They provide a gram- 
mar of assent, not a logic of inquiry. The mental posture they 
habituate the young in is not the posture of reflection. The mental 
posture they habituate the young in is the posture of conformity. 
They require belief, not investigation. They impose reverence 
for the past and idealization of the present. They envisage the 
future as a perpetuation of the past, not as a new creation out 
of it.’’ 


On pages 21 and 22 of The Nation of July 1, 1925, 
Mr. H. L. Mencken has this to say: 


‘*When a pedagogue takes his oath of office, he renounces his 
right of free speech quite as certainly as a bishop does, or 8 
colonel in the army, or an editorial writer on a newspaper. He 
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of certain definite doctrines and atti- 


y sare a in advance, and every time 
he =— from them deliberately he deliberately swindles his 
employers. 

‘*A pedagogue, properly so called—and a high school teacher 
in a country town is properly so called—is surely not a searcher 
for knowledge. His job in the world is simply to pass on what 
has been chosen and approved by his superiors. In the whole 
history of the world no such pedagogue has ever actually in- 
creased the sum of human knowledge. His training unfits him 
for it; moreover, he would not be a pedagogue if he had either 
the taste or the capacity for it. He is a workingman, not a 
thinker. When he speaks, his employers speak. What he says has 
behind it all the authority of the community. If he would be true 
to his oath he must be very careful to say nothing that is in viola- 
tion of the communal mores, the communal magic, the communal 
notion of the good, the beautiful, and the true. 
of teaching begins where pedagogy ends.’’ 


Mr. Mencken does not confine his caustic remarks to 
elementary and high school pedagogues. He seems to 
have even less respect for the pedagogues in the colleges 
and universities. He contributes an article each week 
for the Chicago Sunday Tribune, and in a recent one of 
these, he said: 


‘*One of the cheerful signs of the times is the spread of re- 
volt in the American universities—not against the Ten Command- 
ments, the Supreme Court of the United States, or the Coolidge 
idealism, but against the imbecility of pedagogues. The rebels 
do not whoop for the bolsheviki or birth control or pacifism; they 
simply protest against being taught by jackasses. Nor is the 
movement sectional; for two of the principal storm centers are 
at the University of Indiana, in the heart of the G. A. R. belt, 
and at the University of Georgia, where the woodbine twineth.’’ 


Now, it is not sufficient answer to such criticisms 
merely to ask sneeringly: ‘‘Who in the world is 
Mencken?’’ For Mencken is a sort of meteor blazing 
across the literary firmament just now. He may be a 
barbarian, but he is the editor of a magazine of his own 
and a contributor to numerous others. His tirades may 
be harsh, but they appear in newspapers of wide circula- 
tion among all classes of people—his weekly articles in 
the Chicago Tribune, for instance—and his rough-and- 
ready style and the very fierceness of his attacks attract 
attention, win applause, and produce effects in this age 
of the apotheosis of the fighter. Rather than ignore his 
criticism entirely, we ought to ask ourselves what basis 
there is for them. If we find there is reason for such 
criticism, what shall we do about it? Surely we dare 
to think whether or not we do think! 

Mr. E. G. Doudna is secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association and editor of its official organ, the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. In a recent number 
of that journal he published an editorial in which he said : 


‘*The college has not stated its objectives clearly in terms of 
a modern democratic society. It is still a subject-centered institu- 
tion; it places but little emphasis upon good teaching and re- 
quires no professional preparation. That the schools of education 
in most universities have made and are making important con- 
tributions that could easily be learned by some of the professors 
in the liberal arts colleges is apparently still unknown to the 
scholastic gentlemen who continue to laugh at ‘pedagogy’ and 
to repeat ‘if you know your subject, you can teach it.’ 

‘*The college still uses the lecture method—if it is worthy of 
being called a method—it prefers mass instruction, the pouring-in 
process that Page ridiculed almost a century ago. Poor freshmen, 
herded into a great classroom, are arranged alphabetically and 
sit in ‘stolid and magnificent inattention’ while a bored and in- 
different professor delivers himself of a fifty minute discourse, 
usually scrappy, ingenuous, unorganized, uninteresting and un- 
heeded. An instructor checks attendance, gives tests and marks 
papers. There is a stone wall of indifference between professor 
and students. The wonder is that half of the freshmen adjust 
themselves to the new situation.’’ 


Now, in order to learn what happens when pedagogues 
do think clearly and express themselves with spirit and 
emphasis, let us go about as far from home as possible 
and consider an example in California. 
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Early last spring a change was to be made in the 
presidency of the San Jose State Teachers’ College of 
that state. State Superintendent of Schools, Will C. 
Wood, in accordance with his legal powers and duties, 
nominated for the position William John Cooper, super- 
intendent of schools at Fresno. The appointment could 
not become effective until such nomination was ratified 
by the State Board of Education. But four members of 
the board were appointees of the Governor, and Mr. 
Cooper had dared criticize the attitude of the Governor 
toward educational finance. For instance, at a meeting 
of the California Association of City and County Super- 
intendents, Mr, Cooper had spoken in criticism of the 
Governor’s budget and had supported a resolution that 
was unanimously adopted and was as follows: 


‘*We affirm that 1923 will stand conspicuous in the annals 
of California for an unwarranted assault made upon the educa- 
tional and humanitarian functions of the state by the reactionary 
forces of society, and for the single purpose of enabling favored 
classes of property to evade just and equitable taxation for the 
support of these functions of the state.’’ 


It happens that two of the Governor’s appointees on 
the State Board of Education are editors, and both of 
them admitted in the columns of their newspapers that 
their refusal to ratify Mr. Cooper’s appointment was 
based upon his ‘‘participation in the resolutions that 
were passed by that remarkable body of men,’’ as one 
of them said. The other editor said: ‘‘It is true that 
the state board did take this disgusting political per- 
formance of the superintendents into consideration in 
withholding approval of Cooper.”’ 

The Sierra Educational News, the official organ of 
the California State Teachers’ Association, in comment- 
ing on the editorials from which the above brief quota- 
tions are made, said: 

‘¢Extended comment on these editorials is unnecessary. It 
may be remarked in passing, however, that by carrying this reason 
to its logical conclusion no school man or woman or other citizen, 
however interested in the welfare of the children in the schools, 
should presume to raise voice or pen against any executive edict. 

‘< All professionally-minded men and women feel intense humil- 
iation in the attitude shown by the four members of the State 
Board of Education. When we consider the ability and equip- 
ment of Mr. Cooper, and his manifest temperamental adaptability 
for the position in question, the action of the four gubernatorial 
members in obstinately and politically refusing to ratify his ap- 
pointment, stands as a vote of approval and compliment to Mr. 
Cooper, rather than as cause for adverse criticism of him. It is 
a strange situation indeed when, with undoubted character, train- 
ing and experience, an outstanding school-man is refused ratifica- 
tion ona political grounds only.’’ 


Some of you may say: ‘‘But that was a case in which 
a teacher dared to criticize ‘the reactionary forces of 
society’ and thereby imply criticism of the Governor and 
the legislature.’’ Some of you will answer by saying 
that one necessary feature of all progress is opposition 
to reaction and that this teacher, as a leader of teachers 
who are to teach good citizenship and as an intelligent 
citizen himself, should not have been punished for frankly 
avowing his civie principles. Isn’t it probable that he 
would make a better president of a teachers’ college than 
some subservient tool of reactionary forces and a po- 
litical ring? The question seems to be: How far shall 
a teacher go in expressing his civic ideals? Shall he ex- 
press his ideals of human progress and welfare, or shall 
he be a mere machine to teach such non-controversial 
things as the multiplication table and Euclidean geom- 
etry? 

Let us answer these questions also in the words of 
current literature written by a man in high standing in 
our profession. Dr. Henry W. Holmes, of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, gave an ad- 
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dress at Washington, D. C., on December 31, 1924, as 
the retiring Vice-President of Section Q of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. This ad- 
dress was entitled, ‘‘The New Social Order as Seen from 
the Standpoint of Education,’’ and was published in 
School and Society March 28, 1925. We shall not give 
here his ideals of ‘‘the new social order,’’ but shall quote 
only those paragraphs in which he answers the questions 
asked above. He says: 


‘*Ts education to be ‘residual’ in the sense that educators shall 
not have their own ideal of what society is to become because of 
their effort? Are they to take on the left-over jobs, without ask- 
ing why and to what end such jobs should be done at all? If 
industry has its social ideal and calls on education to help attain 
it by doing a specific task, ought we not to say, ‘Show us first 
the ideal we are thereby to serve?’ Education has its own angle 
of vision if it cares to use it. 

‘¢Can education, however, reach out toward a new social order? 
Has it any commission to do that? Is it not the business of edu- 
cation to ‘hand on inheritances’ and to fit the on-coming genera- 
tion to the life it must live in the social order that now is? No 
doubt this is a part, perhaps the larger part, of the business of 
education; but surely it is not the whole of it.. We have in edu- 
cation a great social force which has already worked many changes 
in our life. It is actually disruptive of old conditions. It does 
not leave labor as once it was, nor the family, nor government; 
and as it becomes more powerful—as we actually succeed in mak- 
ing ‘universal education not only universal but also educational’— 
it will become more disruptive. Therefore, we who are supposed 
te be guiding education ought to ask ourselves what we expect edu- 
cation to accomplish. What is this force we are letting loose in 
the world going to do? If it breaks up the old order, what kind 
of an order do we hope it will help establish in its place? 

‘*The state looks toward a well-governed society: what does 
that mean? The church looks toward a religious world: what does 
that mean? We look toward an educated world: what does that 
mean? What kind of a world do we want when we set to work 
to get an educated world? What conclusions can we 
draw concerning the social ideal which we as educators ought to 
espouse? The time has come for us to formulate this ideal con- 
structively and let it take its chances in the world. Education 
‘does not exist merely to fit individuals into the social order as it 
now stands. It does not exist to do what other institutions leave 
undone. It need not accept as its own the ideals of any other 
institution or the unconscious trend of its own activities. It need 
not be blind or complacent as to the direction of its own activities. 
It is our duty to think out the main outlines of a new social 
order toward which we shall consciously work. Our hats ought 
to be in the ring.’’ 


And now, my fellow members.of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, we are here to think. The execu- 
tive committee of this Eastern Division has prepared a 
program that will arouse thought, possibly about a new 
social order and surely about our civie and professional 


duties. If we are to hurl back the stinging criticisms of 


Kallen and Mencken and Doudna, it behooves us to give 
our most earnest attention to the speakers, to gather in- 
formation, absorb inspiration and formulate ideals, and 
then to go forth to our daily work with a new vision and 
the courage, energy and ability to make it a concrete real- 
A in the lives of our pupils and in the future social 
order. 


-THE WINNETKA GRADED BOOK LIST 


It always makes us happy to learn of a new agency 
for putting into the hands of children books that are 
interesting, instructive and suited to their age and de- 


velopment. Therefore, Carleton Washburne of Win- 
netka added much to our happiness recently by sending 
an article by his research assistant, Miss Mable Vogel, 
concerning the creation of a scientifically graded book 
list and by the assurance that the list is to be published 
by the American Library Association for the guidance 
of parents, teachers and librarians. 

In explaining how this list was made, Miss Vogel 
says that at the request of the Winnetka Public Schools 
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a grant was made by the Carnegie Corporation through 
the American Library Association to carry on such a 
study. The study was conducted in the research de- 
partment of the Winnetka Schools under the supervision 
of Superintendent Washburne. 

In making the list the cooperation of 36,750 children 
was secured. These children lived in 34 different cities 
in all parts of the United States. To these 36,756 chil- 
dren, ballots were sent, and each child was asked to fill 
out one ballot for each book ‘he had read in the past year. 
On the ballot the child wrote the title of the book, the 
author’s name, the publisher’s name, and his own name, 
age, sex, school, grade and name of teacher. Then the 
child was asked to check one of the four comments in 
each of these columns: 

One of the best books I ever read. Too easy. 

A good book, I like it. Just about right. 

Not so very interesting. A little hard. 

I don’t like it. Too hard. 


~ The child was to write on the back of the ballot ‘‘ what 
he liked best about the book, or why he liked it.’’ 

Finally, the teacher gave each child the Stanford 
Silent Reading Test, and recorded his score on each of 
his ballots. 

About 100,000 ballots were returned, and nearly 
9,000 books were named. However, it was decided that 
to make a book eligible for listing it must have received 
ballots from at least 25 children. This reduced the num- 
ber of books to be considered to about 800. Then it was 
found that some of these 800 books were of poor literary 
quality or were otherwise unsuitable for children. There- 
fore the list was carefully examined by thirteen chil- 
dren’s librarians named by the Headquarters Staff of 
the A. L. A. These experts recommended the elimina- 
tion of about 100 of the books named, which left avail- 
able for the recommended list about 700 books. 

The replies of the children were given different 
weights according to which comment was checked. The 
age, grade and reading score of the children were taken 
into consideration in grading the books. The final re- 
sult of all this work is to be ‘‘The Winnetka Graded 
Book List,’’ which is to be published on a non-profit 
basis by the American Library Association, 86 E. Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. 

R. C. Moore. 


McANDREW ON TENURE 


Teacher Tenure in Indiana should receive a decided 
impetus by the pointed remarks of Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew at the Saturday morning session of the last con- 
vention of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association. He 
spoke from experience for he has served as school ad- 
ministrator in both Chicago and New York where teacher 
tenure is in operation. 

It is unfortunate that his address was at the fag 
end of the convention and was heard by only a few thou- 
sand teachers. Every teacher, superintendent and school 
board member in Indiana should read and ponder his 
remarks on tenure. Following is a stenographic report 
of his remarks on this subject: 

‘‘There is something particularly pertinent and per- 
sonal in that portion of our old Indiana law which says, 
‘‘The means of education shall be forever encouraged.’’ 
What are the means of education in Indiana? The teach- 
ers of Indiana more than any school buildings, and school 
books, any superintendents, any member of the Board of 
Education, however skillful and fine he may be. For 
when the citizens and teachers meet, the point of con- 
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tact is where the educational service is produced. And 
if the means of education be actually and not by mere 
rah-rah speaking, but actually encouraged, the realiza- 
tion of the founders are won. If you had started a large 
corporation called the Pennsylvania or the Big Four 
Railroad and you desired to build up into a splendid ser- 
vice what would you say to your employees as to the 
length of time they would remain with you if their ser- 
vices were faithful? You would say, ‘We will have to 
try you out first. But if you show you are the type of 
worker we want, you will stay with us forever. And when 
the time comes when your age is too great for you to 
have the strength and energy to continue service, we 
will see that your old age is taken care of.’ That is the 
idea of encouragement which is given by corporations 
to their employees. 

‘*How many public servants of the State of Indiana 
have the regular assurance that their employment lasts 
more than one year? (No response.) Four thousand 
people here, and not one sure of his job. How is the 
law of 1787 realized? How many persons in this room 
have a tenure not more than one-year? A sample of the 
sort of encouragement this American people has given 
to the schools and means of education. 

‘*Now there are in the United States of America some 
states that have realized that this job of education is 
no small task, that it means business and must be run 
on business principles. And they have provided that 
after a probationary period, which is usually three years, 
no teacher shall be removed except on the procurement 
of charges against the teacher and with the right to be 
heard and employ counsel. There is something about 
the American love of money that makes it impossible for 
the financial returns-you receive to be what they should 
be. You will see others receiving a greater financial re- 
turn than you. But there should be a substitute for that, 
and that is tenure, a satisfactory means by which you 
may be assured that unless you neglect your service you 
will be retained year after year. You should be encour- 
aged to feel that this time in which you serve was given 
in training future-citizens and you are to count on re- 
maining in it so long as you live. Yesterday a committee 
was appointed to make a study of the tenure of the teach- 
ing profession, and you younger teachers should realize 
that the big thing back of it is more than temporary. 
It is to elevate this public service to the point where the 
founders of the nation expected it to be. The great 
fundamental of public education is that the teachers 
should be encouraged.’’—The Indiana Teacher, Dec., 
1925. 


KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION MEETING 


An important meeting of the Illinois State Kinder- 
garten-Primary Association will be held in Peoria, IIl., 
January 16, 1926. 

Although this association has been in existence for 
five years, this is the first meeting to be held outside of 
Chicago. 

The purpose of the organization is to bring about a 
closer union between the kindergarten and primary de- 
partments and to promote interest in the establishment 
of kindergartens throughout the state. Its motto is ‘‘A 
kindergarten for every child in Illinois.’’ 

The principal speaker will be Miss Stella Louise 
Wood of Minneapolis, Minn. Miss Wood is known 
throughout the country for her understanding of child 
nurture. She is a woman of great personal charm and 
a delightful speaker. Her subject will be of interest to 
parents as well as to teachers. The organization is hop- 
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ing also to have Mr. Blair, the State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction, on the program. 

The meetings will be held in the Teachers’ Club rooms, 
300 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. The organization is 
affiliated with the State Parent-Teachers Association. 
Any one who is interested is most cordially invited. 


MORE IMPROVEMENTS AT LaSALLE 


In an election held on December 12th last the citi- 
zens of the LaSalle-Peru Townships approved a bond is- 
sue for a new addition to the local high school. The 
bond issue was for $200,000, to which will be added a 
gift from Mrs. Adele M. Blow and Mrs. C. H. Matthiessen 
of LaSalle-Peru for $400,000. The addition will com- 
prise a large auditorium seating 1500 people and class- 
rooms and laboratories for a junior college together with 
a group of high school classrooms. The architects are 
Childs and Smith of Chicago. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association held a meeting in Peoria on April 18, 
1925, pursuant to a call by the president. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. 
by the president, Mr. E. C. Fisher. There were present 
besides the president, Directors Fannie Spaits Merwin, 
Bertha S. Armbruster, and J. B. McManus, and the sec- 
retary, R. C. Moore. Absent, Director W. P. Morgan. 

The minutes of the last preceding meeting were read 
and approved. 

The secretary was directed to read the names of those 
recommended by the officers of the several divisions for 
appointment as delegates to represent the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association at the meeting of the National 
Education Association to be held in Indianapolis in July. 
The secretary read fourteen names so recommended. The 
secretary announced that the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was entitled to 23 delegates, including the one to 
represent the life membership of the Association. Where- 
upon, by motion and vote, the Board of Directors ap- 
pointed the following 23 delegates: the fourteen recom- 
mended by the officers of the several divisions; the five 
members of the Board of Directors; the secretary, to 
represent the life‘-membership of the Association; Mr. 
Charles H. Watts, Urbana; Miss Susan Scully, Chicago ; 
and some classroom teacher to be recommended by the 
president of the Southern Division. The Board of Di- 
rectors agreed to appoint other delegates if they were 
later informed of the allowance of more delegates, and 
each member of the board was authorized to appoint his 
own alternate if he found that he could not attend the 
Indianapolis meeting. 

The secretary was directed to write an order in favor 
of each delegate attending the Indianapolis meeting to 
the amount of each delegate’s share of the appropriation 
for that purpose. 

The next matter of business taken up was the elec- 
tion of the employees of the Board. Robert C. Moore 
was elected secretary of the Association for one year 
beginning with July 1, 1925, at a salary of $5,000 for 
the year. Mr. Lester R. Grimm was elected research di- 
rector for the same period at a salary of $4,000 for the 
year. The secretary was instructed to employ a stenog- 
rapher for the Springfield office at a salary not to exceed 
$75.00 a month. _ 

The secretary, R. C. Moore, was instructed to make 
a contract for printing and mailing the Illinois Teacher 
for the year beginning with September, 1925. 
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All questions and actions were decided by motion, 
second and unanimous vote. 

Mrs. Armbruster, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, asked for advice concerning the arrangement of the 
program for the annual state meeting of the Association 
to be held the next December. After a brief discussion 
of this subject and several suggestions to the chairman, 
the meeting was adjourned. 

R. C. Moore, 
Secretary. 

(Note by Secretary: These minutes should have appeared in 
an earlier number of the Illinois Teacher, but through some error 
they failed to appear. They are published at this late day in 


order to make them a matter of permanent record in the official 
journal of the Association). 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, Iil., 
Contributing Editor 


SALVAGING YOUTH BY THE HIGH SCHOOL 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


‘*Keep the youth in school as long as possible,’’ is an 
insistent ery today of the educator, the commercial world, 
and even the parent of the youth himself adds his echo 
to the ery. 

The educator sees, as a result of the longer school 
period, a more useful member of society, a more cultured 
community, an advanced civilization. The educator, s0 
insistent to keep the youth in school, would have legisla- 
tion to regulate the labor of children in order to prolong 
their school life. 

The commercial world, both labor and capital, sees 
efficiency increased as employees are better trained, both 
in hand and in mental equipment. Today, as never be- 
fore the wage scale is often determined by the college 
education a man or woman may have. 

The parent who is wise, sees all that both educator 
and business men see in higher education for our youth. 
Too often the parent with a narrow vision sees in the 
going to college of our boys and girls only a desire to 
do so because it is the popular thing to do today. All 


the others of their set, when they finish high school, ex- - 


pect to attend college or university, so of course they 
will likewise. 

While others may recognize the need of more educa- 
tion for him, very often the high school pupil himself 
fails to sense fully why he is in school. This is not to be 
wondered at in pupils of the elementary schools, but when 
a pupil continues in school beyond the grades, that boy 
or girl should begin to know there is a reason for his 
continuance. 

Not only should the reasons for attendance at school 
be stressed, but the matter of looking ahead to a life work 
should be brought early to the mind of the youth. The 
parent-teacher association in the high school can well 
devote part of its work to inculeating in the boys and 
girls of its school an early desire to make something worth 
while of their lives. 

As a definite piece of work last spring one High School 
Parent-Teacher Association in our state, in preparation 
for a special program for the parents of the junior and 
senior pupils, made a survey of the members of these 
classes; there were fifty in each class, The purpose of 
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the questionnaire was to determine the attitude of the 
students toward high school attendance and the existing 
course of study, and to ascertain to what extent the stu- 
dents were already planning for life when high school 
days were over. The results of the survey were gratify- 
ing and interesting and the writer has felt that a sum- 
mary might prove helpful to other high school associa- 
tions and to teachers. 

The following questions were submitted and a sum- 
mary of answers follows each question. 

1. Why are you attending High School? 

Thirty pupils answered ‘‘To go to college,’’ 26 said 
**To get an education ;’’ 25, ‘‘To be prepared for later 

_life;’’ 8, ‘To be able to hold better positions.’’ Other 
answers were ‘‘It is necessary in this age,’’ ‘‘To prepare 
for good citizenship,’’ ‘‘That I may be of value and do 
better things in life,’’ ‘‘To be of use to others,’’ and 
**So as to live in comfort.’’ 

2. From what subject have you received the most 
profit ? 

Of the one hundred pupils, 72 answered ‘‘ English,’’ 
9 voted for Mathematics, 6 for Home Economies, 4 for 
Civies, 4 for Agriculture, 2 each for Latin and History 
and 1 for science. 

Question No. 3 dealt with local conditions but many 
of our high schools do not have as broad a curriculum as 
the need demands and therefore some who read this will 
find especial interest in the answers. 

3. Is there any subject not given in 
School that you would like to have studied? 

Twenty answered ‘‘No,’’ 9 did not answer, 41 wanted 
a Modern Language, Spanish or French; 30 wanted a 
Commercial Course. More Mathematics, Public Speak- 
ing, Mechanical Drawing, Drafting, Current History, 
Carpentry, Art, and Physical Education for Girls each 
had one vote. 

- What are your plans for the year after gradua- 
tion 

Thirty-one Seniors and 31 Juniors answered ‘‘Go to 
College ;’” 8 were undecided; 5 frem each class said 
‘*Farm’’ and 9 from each class ‘‘Teach;’’ 2 will take 
nurse’s training. 

5. Do you plan to go to College? 

Sixty-nine answered ‘‘Yes,’’ 8 answered ‘‘No;’’ 12 
were undecided. 

If not, Why? brought these answers: ‘‘I do not want 
to;’’ ‘‘Will take nurse’s training;’’ ‘‘Lack of funds;’’ 
‘*Not necessary for a farmer ;’’ ‘‘ Will have to work way’’ 
and others. 

6. What do you have in mind as your life work? 

Twenty-one were undecided; 17 did not answer; 26 
expect to teach; 7 will farm; 5 will nurse; 5 follow 
business; 4 become electrical engineers; 4 become mu- 
sicians; 3 Kindergarteners; 1 will be an Artist and 1 
Interior Decorator. 

The last question was given merely to obtain the atti- 
tude and viewpoint of the students toward the work of - 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 


High 


~ 7. What are some of the things you think our Par- 


ent-Teacher Association can do for High 
School ? 

Thirty-six made no answer; 42 said ‘‘Work for 
gymnasium and auditorium;’’ or ‘‘for a new High 
School building;’’ 10 said ‘‘general parent-teacher co- 
operation ;’’ 8 ‘‘Work for an enlarged course of study,’’ 
5 naming ‘‘business course;’’ others said ‘‘Work for 
better high school library,’’ ‘‘further the social life;’’ 
‘‘improve science laboratory.’’ 
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The questionnaire and the answers given by the stu- 
dents without assistance or suggestion showed the par- 
ent-teacher workers two things that are well worth 
noting—that most of the students were there with a 
known purpose and that they were, in the majority of 
cases, finishing their high school course with a ‘‘forward 
look’’ toward achievement. We believe this school to be 
a fair type of the high schools of our state and the pupils 
average pupils. Parents and teachers, we dare not fail 
in the task that is ours as we guide and direct the aspira- 
tions of the high school boys and girls of Illinois. 


Mase. Hates WHITTEN, 
Tl 


Vice President, Illinois Council of 
Parent Teacher Associations. 


THE CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 


The Child Welfare Magazine is the official organ of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

It is published monthly and disseminates information 
pertaining to all departments of Parent Teacher work. 

The magazine, also reports the activities of Mothers 
Clubs, state conferences and national conventions of 
other states from which Illinois members may obtain an 
idea of the work being done outside of their own state. 
Each number contains material for one or more pro- 
grams suitable for meetings in all schools with suggested 
questions for discussion. 

It has much valuable information concerning child 
welfare, mother’s problems, child training, amusements, 
reading, health, sanitation, legislation and how our 
homes and schools may be improved. 

Problems concerning parents, child and teacher are 
written by experts in their respective fields. 

It is a magazine worthy of a place in every, public 
library, every school library and on the library table of 
every home. 

For club rates and further information write, 
Child Welfare Co., Market Square, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mrs. J. B. Harpaway, 
1339 Whittier Ave., Springfield, 
Chairman Child Welfare Magazine Committee. 


SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


By J. W. BEcKER 
Managing Director IUinois Tuberculosis Association 





HEALTH EDUCATION COURSES 


After practical health education courses were pro- 
vided for the children in the New Illinois State Course 
of Study, the next logical step must be in the direction 
of adequate preparation for teachers in health educa- 
tion. Courses offered in the state course of study, though 
ever so good, will not produce results unless the teachers 
have been adequately trained to present them to their 
pupils. 

Perhaps the logical order would have been to first 
prepare the teacher and then the course of study. Be 
that as it may. The course is here, and the teacher must 
face it. The conscientious, wide awake teacher will put 
forth every effort to work out her own salvation in the 
matter of health teaching. This must be done by those 
already engaged in the profession, until such time when 
these courses are offered by the State Teachers’ Colleges. 
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No movement in health education in the state is of 
greater significance than the action recently taken by 
the State Department of Health, the Department of Edu- 
cation and Registration and the Department of Public 
Instruction. This action makes available courses in 
health education in the five State Teachers’ Colleges. 
The story of how this was brought about is told in the 
December number of the Illinois Health News, as follows: 


**Regular comprehensive courses of health instruction will soon 
be introduced into the curricula of the five state teachers’ train- 
ing universities of Illinois. This decision came recently after the 

matter had been thoroughly studied by the administrative heads 
of the the state departments concerned and the presidents of the five 
state normal institutions. 

The character and extensiveness of the courses of study have 
already been decided upon. They. will be introduced into the regu- 
lar training schedules of the several colleges as rapidly as circum- 
stances will permit. The end in view is to provide prospective 
teachers with such knowledge as will enable them to inculcate into 
children hygienic and sanitary habits calculated to improve and 
preserve individual and public health. 

Adoption of a health instruction program for teachers comes 
as a result of a firm conviction that healthful living depends 
largely upon the formation of healthful habits and that habit 
forming is essentially a function of childhood. To train children 
it is necessary for the teachers themselves to be well versed in 
the physiologic laws of health and disease, and to teach by precept 
and example as well as by courses of instruction the essential rules 
of healthful living. 

The movement toward embodying a teacher training course in 
the normal colleges began when the state director of the depart- 
ment of public health proposed such a project to the state director 
of the oo of registration ok education éeveral months 
ago step was followed by a number of conferences between 
tee ‘two © department heads and the presidents of the five normal 
colleges and ultimately in the appointment of a committee to make 
a thorough study of the whole matter. The committee member- 
ship was as follows: 

H. W. Shryock, President, Southern Illinois State Normal. 

W. A. Evans, M. D., State Board of Public Health Advisors. 

J. Stanley Brown, President, Northern Illinois State Teachers’ 


llege. 

Thomas Parran, Jr., M. D., Surgeon, U. 8S. Public Health 
Service. 

After several months of work, which involved a stady of health 
education courses in teacher training institutions in several states, 
the committee submitted an outline of a course in health educa- 
tion which represents the best practice in similar institutions of 
learning throughout the country. The report has been accepted by 
the presidents of the five state teachers’ colleges and wil be put 
into effect at the earliest practicable date. 

In some respects the report represents a goal which it is hoped 
to attain in the future while other parts of the program will be 
inaugurated immediately. 

The plan provides for teaching personal and public hygiene to 
the students; caring for the health of students and training the 
students in methods of teaching hygiene to their pupils when they 
have become teachers. 

In order to care for the health of the students a health cer- 
tificate is ~. be filed with other registration papers prior to en- 
trance; a physical examination is to be made of all students each 
year and oftener when the need exists; the sanitation of the school 
buildings and the places where the students live and eat will be 

supervised; prompt measures for the control of communicable 
diseases will be adopted; hygienic and medical advice will be 
given to the pupils; a visiting nurse service will be provided and 
the practice of personal health habits will be encouraged. 

A health education course, for which one credit will be al- 
lowed will be given to all students. This will be supplemented 
by collateral reading, by practical work in teaching of hygiene to 
the different grades in the demonstration schools; and field work 
in making sanitary inspections and reports of conditions in school 
= places where the students live and eat, dairies, ete. 

ration will be had between all departments in the school 
eh. um which embraces subjects having a bearing on health. 
These include particularly the departments of physical education, 
domestic science, biology, physiology, and psychology. 

The state department of public health considers the adoption 
of this comprehensive health education program as one of the 
most important advances which could possibly be made in the 
cause of public health. The training of future teachers and 
through them the children in the state in the rules of hygienic 
living will have a far-reaching effect in re not only the 
physical but the mental well-being of the people of Illinois. The 
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Director of the Department of Registration and Education is con- 
gratulated on having arranged for this forward looking step for 
health promotion in the normal schools of Illinois. 
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FOREWORD 


Our common school system is a public institution, 
supported by taxation, governed by laws enacted by the 
State Legislature, and administered by officials elected 
by the people. Therefore, the changes and improvements 
necessary to adapt it to changing social, economic and 
industrial conditions, to new facts and principles learned 
by experience or developed through the study of educa- 
tion, or to modern ideals of education must be made 
or at least approved by the people. 

Therefore, the public should be kept well informed 
concerning the public school system. The better in- 


formed our citizens are, the more helpful, constructive - 


and enduring will be the improvements made. Our faith 
in the common school system is such that we believe the 
people will support it more liberally as they learn more 
about it. We find that many of our citizens, including 
some teachers, have very indefinite notions concerning 
the purposes, organization, administration or support of 
the public school system. We need a more general dif- 
fusion of education on the subject of education. 

This little catechism is to present to the teachers, and 
through them to the public, certain facts that seem 
worthy of dissemination at this time. We do not claim 
that it is exhaustive; but it does give correct informa- 
tion concerning some important phases and problems of 
our school system. 

The general plan of this catechism follows ‘‘A Cali- 
fornia Public School Catechism,’’ prepared by A. R. 
Heron for the California Teachers Association. 

Some of the answers may seem rather dogmatic and 
not sufficiently supported by details and citations of 
authority. We wish to explain that their form is in the 
interest of brevity and conciseness, and that the Re- 
search Department of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has found reliable authority for the statistics and 
facts quoted. Most of the topics have been treated in 
detailed form and with numerous citations of authority 
in recent numbers of the Illinois Teacher. Mr. Lester 
R. Grimm of the Research Department did long weeks 
of research work before preparing those articles, and he 
has carefully checked the answers in this catechism to 
have them conform to his findings. 

We respectfully offer this catechism as a contribution 
by the Illinois State Teachers Association to the cause 
of creating a greater interest in education in our state. 

Ropert C. Moore, 
Secretary, L.S.T.A. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CATECHISM FOR ILLINOIS 


1. WHAT ARE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Schools maintained under public control and sup- 
ported by public taxation to offer at public expense an 
education to every child of school age. 


2. IS OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM ESSENTIALLY A 
DISTRICT, CITY, COUNTY OR STATE SYS. 
TEM? 


[ January 


The Constitution of Illinois states in Section 1 of 
Article VIII: ‘*The General Assembly shall provide a 
thorough and efficient system of free schools whereby 
all children of this State may receive a good common 
school education.’’ 

Created by Constitutional provisions, governed under 
uniform state laws, and supported by public funds levied 
under state laws, the school system is essentially a state 
system. 

It must be essentially a state system in order to 
provide for every boy and girl an education so that the 
people of the State may govern themselves successfully 
and preserve their freedom. 


3. DO OTHER STATES PAY PART OF THE 
COST OF THEIR SCHOOLS? 

Yes, every state pays some part of school costs. 
Thirty-three states pay from state funds a larger share 
than does Illinois; nineteen states pay more than twice 
the percentage of school costs that our State Govern- 
ment bears. 


4. WHY DO STATES PAY PART OF THE COST 
OF SCHOOLS? 

Because education of all the people benefits all the 
state. 

Without considerable state aid in equalizing the abil- 
ities of the richer and poorer sections, many districts 
are unable to provide good schools, and thousands of 
children are denied the boasted American chance—a good 
education. 


5. WHY ARE SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES WITH- 
OUT STATE AID NOT EQUAL IN VARIOUS 
DISTRICTS? 

The assessed valuation per pupil of school age is six 
times as great in one of the counties as it is in another; 
among the cities the difference in assessed valuation is 
far greater. The assessed valuation per teacher is over 
two hundred times as great in one rural school as it is 
in another. 

Therefore, to avoid gross inequalities in educational 
opportunities and in tax burdens placed upon local dis- 
tricts, the State needs to assume its due responsibility 
in school support rather than shift such responsibility 
upon the local districts. 


6. WHAT PART OF THE COST OF THE COM- 
MON SCHOOLS DOES THE STATE PAY? 
The state school fund has formed the following per- 
centages of total school expenditures for the grades and 
high school : 


. DOES THE COUNTY HELP CONTRIBUTE TO 
SCHOOL SUPPORT? 

The county can hardly be regarded as a contributor 
to educational support in Illinois. In 24 states the coun- 
ties contribute a larger share of school revenue than both 
eounty and state combined in Illinois. 

The voter of the backward section of the county is a 
voter of the county as-well as of the State. It is the duty 
of the county to be interested in the educational support 
of all of its schools: ‘‘For the good of all, all the schools 
should be good.’’ 

With the county as a real factor in school support, 
educational opportunities as well as the unequal tax 
burdens borne by wealth would be somewhat equalized. 
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8. HOW MANY PUPILS ARE IN THE ILLINOIS 
PUBLIC COMMON SCHOOLS? 


Kindergartens, enrolling ....... 51,424 
Elementary schools, enrolling. . . . 1,046,874 
High schools, enrolling eee abana 217,740 
Total enrollment .............. 1,316,038 


(Data for school year ending in 1924) 


9. IS THE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT INCREAS- 
ING? 


Yes. During recent years it has increased as follows: 


Enrollment in 1905............ 985,134 
Enrollment in 1910............ 1,002,687 
Enrollment in 1915............ 1,064,221 
Enrollment in 1920............ 1,127,560 
Enrollment in 1924............ 1,316,038 


10. HOW RAPIDLY HAS THE HIGH SCHOOL EN- 
ROLLMENT INCREASED? 


PS eee 48,913 
0 VES yer? 63,302 
eS rere 87,831 
SE Ka alg « gine dnas 127,821 
BE bes vows cetcenss 217,740 


11. WHO MUST ATTEND SCHOOL? 


All children between seven and sixteen years of age. 
Exceptions: Those physically or mentally unable to 
attend; those receiving instructions in parochial or pri- 
vate schools equivalent to the work of the public schools ; 
those employed under the provisions of the Child Labor 
Law. The indefinite or ambiguous provisions of our 
compulsory attendance laws cause a lack of enforce- 
ment in many districts. 


12. HOW LONG ARE THE SCHOOLS OPEN EACH 
YEAR? 

Illinois counties range from 142 to 192 days of actual 
teaching. The 1923-1924 average for the entire State 
was 182 days. For only the high schools the average 
was 190 days. 


13. HOW MANY DISTRICTS ARE. THERE? 
Illinois has 123 consolidated districts; nearly 500 
township and community high schools; 116 two-year 
high schools; 155 three-year high schools; 658 four-year 
high schools; 10,085 one-room country schools; total 
number of districts, unit system and otherwise, 11,916. 


14. HOW MANY TEACHERS ARE THERE? 

In 1923-1924 there were in the public common schools 
42,865 teaching positions, of which 33,748 were in the 
elementary schools and 9,117 in the high schools. 


15. ARE THE TEACHERS ADEQUATELY TRAIN- 
ED TO TEACH? 

Yes, in some cases; for many parents are urgently 
demanding that their children shall be given efficient 
instruction. 

In 1924, 70% of our high school teachers were gradu- 
ates of college or normal, or of normal combined with 
college; 85.4% were normal graduates or had more ex- 
tended training. Of the elementary school teachers only 
4.81% were graduates of college or of college and normal 
combined ;' 33.56% were graduates of normal or had 
superior training. For all of the 42,865 teachers we find 
that 18.68% were graduates of college or of college and 
normal combined; and 44.6% were graduates of normal 
or had more extended training. 
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16. ae ARE TEACHERS TRAINED IN ILLI- 

In the five state teachers’ colleges—at Normal, Car- 
bondale, DeKalb, Charleston, and Macomb; in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana; in the Chicago Normal 
College; also in several other important higher institu- 
tions not under state control. 


17. HOW MANY NEW TEACHERS ARE NEEDED 
EACH YEAR TO FILL NEW POSITIONS AND 
TO REPLACE THOSE WHO LEAVE THE PRO- 
FESSION? 


Between 4,500 and 4,600 new teachers are needed. 


18. HOW MANY TEACHERS ARE ADEQUATELY 
TRAINED IN ILLINOIS EACH YEAR? 

Only about 2,000 teachers (2,066 in the year 1923-24) 

are trained in Illinois sufficiently to receive by means 


of certified credits the certificates of the first or better 
alli 


19. WHERE DO THE OTHER NEW TEACHERS 
COME FROM? 


Many are hired without the proper training. 

‘For the year of 1924 the following percentages of 
certificates granted through certified credits went to 
teachers trained outside of Illinois; 27.2% of all cer- 
tificates granted; 35.5% of high school certificates; 
24.3% of second-grade certificates; 21% of first-grade 
certificates; and 28.9% of special certificates. 


20. WHAT SALARIES ARE PAID ILLINOIS 
TEACHERS? 


The 1924 average of all teachers’ salaries was 
$1,489.35; for men teachers, $1,679.31; for women 
teachers, $1,449.35. 


21. HOW MUCH HAVE TEACHERS’ WAGES IN- 
CREASED SINCE 1913? 
In 1913 Illinois teachers received on an average 
$662.07 for 32 weeks of actual teaching. In 1924 the 
average was $1,489.35 for 36.4 weeks of actual teaching. 


22. HOW DOES THE INCREASE IN WAGES PER 
WEEK OF ACTUAL TEACHING COMPARE 
WITH THE INCREASE OF WEEKLY WAGES 
OF UNION LABOR? 


While the wages per week of actual teaching have 
increased 97.7% since 1913, the weekly wages of plumbers 
have increased 99%; of painters, 120%; of sistent 
112%; of hod-carriers, 123%; of carpenters, 116%; of 
common building labor, 122% ; of brick layers, 99%; of 
all union labor, 114.3%. 


23. ARE TEACHERS BETTER TRAINED THAN 
THEY WERE IN 1913? 


The number of our teachers who are graduates of 
normal, of college, or of both college and normal has in- 
creased 125% since 1913. 


24. ARE ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ SALARIES HIGH- 
ER THAN THOSE IN OTHER STATES? 
Median Salaries of Teachers in Illinois and 
in United States, 1925 
As given in the N.E.A. Research Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 1 and 2 


Median Median 

Elementary Teachers In Salary Salary 
In Illinois In U.8. 

One-teacher schools .........+++++++++ $ 741.00 $ 755.00 
Cities of 2,500 to 5,000 population... .. 1,100.00 1,129.00 
Cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population.... 1,064.00 1,231.00 
Cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population... 1,193.00 1,354.00 
Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population.. 1,442.00 1,528.00 
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25. WHAT IS THE WHOLE TAX BILL OF THE 
PEOPLE AND CORPORATIONS OF ILLINOIS? 
Approximately $540,000,000.00 per year. (Includes 
local and state taxes, special assessments, licenses, and 
the internal revenues but not the custom duties of the 
Federal Government) 


26. HOW MUCH OF THIS GOES FOR COMMON 
*  $CHOOLS? 

In 1924 the state arid local taxes for common school 
purposes amounted to $108,000,000 or about 20% of the 
whole tax bill. 


27. HOW MUCH DO WE SPEND ON THE COM- 
MON SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS? 

The net expenditures in the school year ending in 
1924 amounted to $112,535,304; also for debt service 
there was paid $4,758,920. This i is about $17 per capita 
of the estimated total population in 1924. 


28. IS ILLINOIS ABLE TO SUPPORT GOOD 
SCHOOLS? 

The estimated tangible wealth of Illinois in 1922 was 
$22,232,794,000, and if the intangible wealth be included 
it is estimated that the total reached $40,000,000,000. 

In 1924 the estimated income for Illinois was five 
and one-quarter billion dollars. 


29. IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT GOOD SCHOOLS, 
HOW DOES ILLINOIS COMPARE WITH 
OTHER STATES? 

Among the forty-eight states of the Union, Illinois 
ranks 9th in per capita income; 4th in per capita Fed- 
eral taxes on amusements; 7th in total income of inter- 
nal revenue payments per capita; and 4th in income 


taxes paid per capita of population. Yet with the latest 
data available, Illinois can be ranked not higher than 
16th according to the Ayres Index for measuring the 
efficiency of state school systems. 


30. HOW DO OUR EXPENDITURES FOR COM- 
MON SCHOOLS COMPARE WITH SOME OF 
OUR OTHER EXPENSES? 


We spend each year considerably more for tobacco 
than for education; three times as much for joy-riding, 
races, pleasure resorts, and the like as we spend for edu- 
cation; and as much for soft drinks, perfumeries, and 
cosmetics as for education. 


31. HOW MUCH DO WE SPEND EACH YEAR PER 
CHILD IN SCHOOL? 
The average for both grades and high schools in 1924 
was $69.80 per pupil enrolled for current expenses and 
$85.51 for all expenses. 


32. WHAT ARE THE MAIN CAUSES FOR IN- 
CREASE IN EDUCATIONAL COSTS SINCE 
1913? 


a. From statisties furnished by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, we find that $171 are now required to buy the 


general commodities that $100 bought in 1913; $189 re. 


quired to buy the equivalent of building material costing 
$100 in 1913; and $214 required to buy the 1913 equiva- 
lent of $100 worth of union labor. 

b. Moreover, the total enrollment since 1913 has in- 
creased 30.3% and the enrollment in high school (where 
costs are most expensive) has increased 176%. Pupils 
remain longer in school than formerly. 

e. Also, the average length of school term has in- 
creased 14%. 
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d. The qualifications of the teachers have advanced 
considerably. (See Question 23) 

e. The people are demanding an enriched course of 
study in keeping with modern progress. 

f. Reasonable progress has demanded better equip- 
ment and better buildings. 


33. ARE THE EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES IN 
ILLINOIS INCREASING AS RAPIDLY AS THE 
EXPENDITURES OF THE STATE GOVERN. 
MENT? 

No. Since 1913 the current expenditures for com- 
mon schools have increased 228.5% while during the same 
period the expenditures of the State Government (omit- 
ting costs of soldiers’ compensation but including the 
cost of hard roads) have increased 437.9%. 


34. JUST WHERE DOES ILLINOIS STAND 
AMONG THE STATES IN A FEW IMPORTANT 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS? 

In percentage of common school enrollment found 
in high school, Illinois ranks 24th; in current expendi- 
tures per pupil enrolled, the rank is 24th; in total ex- 
penditures per child in average daily attendance, the 
rank is 21st; in daily current expenditure per pupil, the 
rank is 29th; in the number of four-year high schoo! 
graduates per thousand of general population each year, 
the rank is 24th. 


35. WHO CONTROLS SCHOOL EXPENDITURES? 


The people control school expenditures, directly in 
most cases, and very nearly directly in all cases. 


36. HOW ARE EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOLS 
SITES AND BUILDINGS DECIDED? 
By election; the people under the general School 
Law choose school sites and authorize new buildings. 


37. HOW ARE THE STATE FUNDS FOR SCHOOLS 
DECIDED? 


Appropriations for the state school fund, for the 
normal schools, and for the University are recommended 
in the State Budget transmitted by the Governor to the 
Legislature; the Legislature may change the sums recom- 
mended; and the Governor may veto items in the ap- 
propriations passed by the Legislature to agree with his 
opinion of the needs. 


38. HOW ARE DISTRICT FUNDS FOR SCHOOLS 
DECIDED? 

Within limits they are decided by boards of directors 
and boards of education elected by the people; school 
tax rates above $2.75 per $100 of equalized assessed val- 
uation can be extended only after a referendum of the 
people. 


39. HOW MUCH MONEY IS INVESTED IN 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN ILLINOIS? 


In 1924 the value of school buildings and school sites 
was estimated at $239,546,075. 


40. DO DISTRICTS GO DEEPLY INTO DEBT FOR 
SCHOOL BONDS? 

Generally speaking, no. The bonded debt for schools 
is limited by law to 5% of the equalized assessed valua- 
tion af the district; for the State at large 5% of such 
valuation is equivalent to only about 1% of the true 
valuation of the tangible property. 

At present the bonded debt of all school districts is 
only 1.12% of the equalized assessed valuation of the 
State. 
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Bonds are issued only after a majority vote of the 
voters of the district. 

The school debt in Illinois is hardly 16% of all state 
and loeal indebtedness. 


41. WHAT IS MEANT BY A ‘“‘CONSOLIDATED”’ 
SCHOOL? 

This term usually means one school in a district 
formed: by the union of two or more districts and now 
maintained to serve the needs of all districts so united. 

Such a school can usually provide adequate school 
facilities, separate rooms and teachers for the older and 
younger children, can avoid the evils of having grades 
alternate year by year, can obtain more efficient instruc- 
tion, and ean give the rural children some of the advan- 
tages of the larger schools. 


42. HOW MANY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS ARE 
THERE IN ILLINOIS? 

In 1924 there were 123 consolidated schools made by 
the union of 458 districts, and enrolling 35,523 elemen- 
tary pupils and 3,774 high school pupils. 

In 1924 there were over 14,000 consolidated districts 
in the United States, and the union thereby of 30,000 one- 
room school districts. 


43. ‘(WHO PAYS FOR THE PUPILS’ TEXT BOOKS? 
In most districts the parents pay for the textbooks. 
By popular vote textbooks for all pupils may be 

purchased at the expense of the district. 

In any district free textbooks may be furnished to 
children whose parents can not afford to supply them. 


44. IS NOT THE WORK OF THE TEACHER BE- 
COMING EASIER ALL THE TIME? 


No. The teacher of today must spend more time and 
money in preparing for her work before beginning to 
teach. 

Moreover, advanced training is required for the reg- 
istration and renewal of second-grade certificates. 

Many school boards require of all teachers summer 
school attendance at stated intervals. 

Teachers of today must teach a fuller curriculum than 
ever before. 


45. HOW MANY PUPILS ARE THERE PER 
TEACHER? 
In the elementary schools the State average is 32.54 
pupils enrolled per teacher. In the high schools the 
State average is 23.88 pupils per teacher. 


46. WHY SHOULD NOT TEACHERS PAY THE 
COST OF THEIR OWN TRAINING? 


a. Since the public schools are constantly needing 
more trained teachers than can be had, the public should 
offer every inducement to young people to prepare them- 
selves adequately for teaching. 

b. The salaries of teachers are not high enough to 
be sufficient inducement. 

e. The training of feachers for public schools should 
be under public control, and therefore paid for from 
public funds. 

d. The State furnishes free educational opportuni- 
ties to those preparing to be farmers, lawyers, dentists, 
doctors, chemists, and engineers—as well as those prepar- 
ing to render no definite publie service. 


47. IS TENURE OF POSITION FOR TEACHERS 
PERMANENT OR TEMPORARY? 


Sixteen per cent of the teachers down-state are new 
each year; in the 101 down-state counties over 42% of 
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our teachers are holding their particular positions for 
the first year only; 63% are occupying the same posi- 
tion for two years or less; 74%, three or fewer years; 
and 83%, five or fewer years. In Cook County the tenure 
of positions is by no means so temporary because of the 
greater permanency of position in Chicago. 


48. WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF A MORE 
PERMANENT TENURE? 


a. It draws better talent in the beginners since 
teaching appears more like a real profession. 

b. Annual election with its uncertainty and anxiety 
saps needless energy from the conscientious, sensitive, 
and earnest teacher. : 

e. Stability must be the basis of every profession 
based upon the mastery of details, thorough understand- 
ing of human nature, and a definite knowledge of actual 
conditions. 

d. Permanent tenure leads to broader and deeper 
interests’ in community problems, industries, and welfare 
—the very things in which teachers of youth should be 
intensely interested. 

e. Definite and important school projects are difficult 
to carry out with teachers shifting rapidly. 

f. The child is served best when the teacher remains 
long enough to understand the community, the school 
system, and the abilities and peculiarities of the child. 


49. WHAT IS A TEACHERS’ PENSION AND RE- 
TIREMENT LAW? 

It is an act providing that payments be set aside an- 
nually both from the salary of the teachers and from 
State funds, so that pensions may be paid teachers who 
have taught 25 or more years and who retire after reach- 
ing the age of 50, or who retire disabled after teaching 
15 years. 


50. WHY SHOULD TEACHERS RECEIVE PART 
OF THEIR SALARIES (OR PENSIONS), 
AFTER THEY RETIRE FROM TEACHING? 


This law aids in making teaching a life career by 
holding the better experienced teachers in the profession. 
The law benefits the children by enabling the older teach- 
ers to retire when age and physical incapacity cause their 
teaching efficiency to become impaired. 

The amounts laid aside to make these pension pay- 
ments should really be considered as part of the salaries 
of teachers laid aside until old age is reached. 


51. WHO MAKES THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS? 


The State Legislature has by law specified that cer- 
tain subjects be taught in the common schools. 

Boards of directors and of education are empowered 
to arrange courses of study. 

Higher institutions through their entrance require- 
ments help to determine the course of study for the com- 
mon schools. 

The Illinois State Course of Study, prepared by a 
committee chosen by the County Superintendents’ Sec- 
tion of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, has 
gained national recognition as a high grade course of 
study for elementary schools. 


52. WHY DO SCHOOLS TEACH PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION? 


Success and happiness depend upon physical fitness 
as well as mental training. 

Play and recreation habits are very important in the 
development of moral character. 
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Our rapidly changing economic and social life has 
made it necessary that we provide the space and the op- 
portunity for physical recreation and development. 

The school has a good opportunity to provide space, 
good leadership, and play-fellows. 

The law requires one hour per week of physical edu- 
eation in the common schools. 


53. IS PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL RE- 
QUIRED IN OTHER STATES? 


Yes, thirty-three states of the Union provide for 
physical education in the common schools. 


54. WHAT DO THE SCHOOLS DO FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS AND FOR OLDER PERSONS ALREADY 
AT WORK? 


Continuation schools may be provided in districts 
containing twenty or more minors above the age of 14 
and below the age of 17 and who are not regular attend- 
ants in the day schools. In 1924 evening schools in Illi- 
nois enrolled the following: 

a. Elementary schools—6,032 boys, 3,178 girls, 11,795 
men, and 4,359 women. 

b. High schools—9,199 boys, 7,842 girls, 7,941 men, 
and 7,132 women. 

ce. Trade schools—28 boys, 30 girls, 252 men, and 167 
women. 

The total enrollment in evening schools was 60,498. 


55. WHY ARE TEACHERS INTERESTED IN PUB- 
LIC AFFAIRS? 


Teachers constitute the most important part of one , 


of our greatest public institutions, and therefore are 
brought in direct contact with public affairs. 

_ Teachers can not teach efficiently the responsibilities 
of citizenship unless they keep well-informed on public 
affairs. 

Teachers vote because such is the duty of every good 
citizen. 

Teachers must study and express themselves on pub- 
lie questions in order to vote intelligently and because 
this is the American plan of government. 

Teachers seldom push themselves forward for offices 
foreign to educational work because they recognize that 
they are already rendering public service of a very hon- 
orable kind. 

Teachers and parents should support men and meas- 
ures that protect the interests of the children. Children 
are the democracy of tomorrow. Protecting their wel- 
fare is political patriotism. 


56. HOW CAN BUSINESS MEN KNOW WHAT IS 
GOING ON IN THE SCHOOLS? 


They can visit the schools whenever possible. 

They can obtain and read official reports of the work 
of the schools. 

They can question those in charge of the schools. 

They can invite teachers and school officials to ad- 
dress luncheon-clubs, chambers of commerce, and similar 
groups. 


57. HOW CAN PARENTS KNOW WHAT IS GOING 
ON IN THE SCHOOLS? 


By organizing parent-teacher groups to study school 
problems. 

By knowing the teachers of their own children. 

By visiting schools frequently. 

By asking questions of teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, or school board members. 
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RANKING COUNTIES AND STATES BY 
INDEX NUMBERS 


I. Ranxrmne Counties sy InpEx NuMBERS 


In 1920 Doctor Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, published index numbers for measuring the 
efficiency of state school systems. The index number for 
each state was derived by averaging ten components. 
Five of these components were academic and may be 
briefly stated as follows: 


1. The per cent of school population (5 to 17 yrs. 
inclusive) attending school daily. 

2. Average days attended by each child of school age 
(5 to 17 yrs. inelusive). : 

3. Average number of days schools were in session. 

4. Per cent that high school attendance was of total 
attendance. 

5. Per cent that boys were of girls in high schools. 

The remaining five factors that entered into the mak- 
ing of the index numbers were financial, and may be 
briefly summarized : 

1. Average annual expenditure per child in average 
daily attendance. 

2. Average annual expenditure per child of school 
age. 
3. Average annual expenditure per teacher. 

4. Expenditure per pupil in A.D.A. for purposes 
other than teachers’ salaries. 

5. Salary expenditure per teacher. 


Some of these factors were recorded with the data at 
face value; in several of the ten components, however, 
the data were entered at weighted values. Considerable 
interest was shown in the work of Dr. Ayres, and con- 
siderable criticism of the index scale was made. In the 
rating of the states according to the efficiency of their 
school systems, many people thought that too much em- 
phasis was given to the financial factors. 

In the June 1923 number of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, Dr. W. C. Bagley used 
a modification of the original scale of Dr. Ayres. Only 
five factors were used; namely, the first four academic 
factors and only the second of the financial factors. 

In Table I we are illustrating the factors and the 
method used in deriving an index number for the counties 
of Illinois. Some of our readers will perhaps not agree 
with our choice in the selection of the five components 
for making an index number for counties. Two of the 
five factors selected are financial; three of them (first, 
second and fifth) are slightly modified from the original 
seale of Dr. Ayres. The third and the fourth compon- 
ents are the same as the fourth and sixth used by Ayres. 


TABLE J—1914 INDEX NUMBERS OF CERTAIN COUNTIES 
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1 i 4 5 6 
Boone 9.29 j 32.01 37.31 37.02 
Cumberland ; . 16.14 27.63 27.25 
McLean . k 35.24 55.44 58.60 
Sangamon J 29.99 | 43.19 | 60.36 
Whiteside . 8 30.22 38.52 42.90 


(The data used in making the above table are from the 1914 
Annual Report of Superintendent F. G. Blair. The figures in 
Column 3 are entered at one-half of their face value; those in 
Column 4, at three times their value; those in Column 6, at one- 
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twentieth of their actual value; and the data in Columns 2 and 5 rr) 
represent full value.) Ot See ey 
The numbers recorded in Column 7 of Table I are : 49.13 
the index numbers for measuring the efficiency of the 45.89 
schools of the county. An index scale such as we are 34.87 
here speaking of must not be looked upon as representing 38.77 
the efficiency of the instruction being given day by day = ease 
in the school room. However, the index numbers do tend oa 
to show how well the schools reach out to serve the gen- ae 31.54 
eral school population, the ‘‘holding power’’ of the * 45.27 
schools, length of term, regularity of attendance, and the 45.86 
financial support being given the schools. ilton . . 30.34 
It is easy to present many criticisms against the use = 
of an index scale for counties. Some counties are rather — - 
small units for measurement by such a seale. Column 2 og 
of Table I is, of course, influenced to a considerable ex- ie 45.70 
tent by the enrollment in the parochial and private di 34.07 
schools in certain counties. Because many high school 32.62 
boundaries overlie county lines, the high school data bss 30.38 
used in making Column 4 may not be credited in some P 37.79 
instanees to the county which should receive the credit opr 
for enrollment in high school ; and this column—percent- Ty 55.67 
age of enrollment in high school—is recorded at three 2257 
times its face value, and it would seem to play a part 49.06 
throughout every factor of the scale. Thus, when a high ve 50.55 
percentage of the enrollment is found in the high school, . + 61.72 
it is likely that the data in Column 2 would tend to be os SL78 
of greater value, that the entries in Column 3 would tend — -- a 
to be larger because of the fact that high schools have ey 46.88 
longer terms than do many grade schools in the same Logan - 46.42 
county; and surely a relatively large high school en- ee ae 
rollment will tend to cause larger entries in Columns 5 ce 46.83 
and 6. 55.67 
But in spite of the numerous criticisms that we might . oe 
raise, the index numbers probably show something of — 45.39 
general tendencies that prevail in the educational service - ne 
given to the school population. Table II shows the in- a 44.91 
dex numbers and the ranking given the counties in 1914 44.36 
and in 1924 by using the components set forth in Table I. a 39.27 
In Table IT the financial data entering into the computa- 51.07 
tion for the index numbers of 1924 have been adjusted o* 46.54 
in accordance with the index of the cost of living; that tah ry 
is, the financial factors were considered as having the sama | Sproat 45.49 
purchasing power of money in 1914, rather than in 1924. Moultrie . . 47.28 
This adjustment was made in order that we might ob- rs 45.80 
tain a better view of the progress made from 1914 to Re 51.47 


o° 34.88 
1908 i 50.90 


TaBLE II—AN INDEX NUMBER FoR ScHOOLs (By CouNTIES) es 

~ . 1914 Index 1914 Adjusted Adjusted ee 34.48 
Seaall bs Number Rank 1924 In- 1924 47.40 
ounty : dex No. Rank 2 34.64 


2 4 5 i oe 35.78 


47.60 58.99 46 55.42 
41.99 52.49 72 4 44.12 
35.73 51.79 74 ine .. 38.24 
48.53 54.58 o* 52.60 
45.07 47.23 38.08 


48.31 60.28 40.14 
24.03 41.30 38.44 
50.39 61.49 50.94 
48.74 59.85 Stephenson . ........ 51.15 
59.65 63.73 Tazewell 53.32 


46.72 61.94 Union .. 34.79 
39.12 60.44 46.99 
33.96 44.52 50.37 
32.41 39.34 51.84 
44.02 55.35 i ho ela 34.21 


64.14 73.91 We Ses 29.30 
Crawford .. ........ 45.01 57.95 ite . . 33.22 
Cumberland ........| 37.04 48.31 itesi 48.95 
54.62 73.96 53.30 
49.70 57.37 i 41.11 
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Winnebago.........] 60.87 3 74.76 4 : ae la 5 
Woodford ..........| 48.51 33 65.02 22 Ss lux $5_| "EF |*3-| * 2 
ILLINOIS .........| 51.46 64.71 3..|*~.| gu| de4 | ae2| 3 
101 counties name ot | $4 | 433|"e3| ka | Ege | 33 
(excepting Cook)..} 46.31 59.60 County 539 ABs 3. x| Se4 3 28 | ye % 
(The financial elements entering into the computation of Col. ne ee si s~ 324 | G23| sv 4 
4 and Col. 5 have been adjusted to the 1914 price levels. The ge i- & te | ty 5 F 
data used in determining the index numbers are from the 1914 and “2 | <2 
1924 Annual Reports by Supt. F. G. Blair.) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
: ‘ : Kan 4240 | 68 | 45 | 07.82 | 58.88 | 62.42 | 68 
One will notice that there is a strong tendency for el 936) 2 4 on.se | So-c0 | cass | 58 
the counties ranking high in 1914 to rank high also in tesceees| 66.811 74 48 | 180.05 |120.81 | 95.88 1 
1924, although there are a few striking exceptions. In ee a ee 
: ‘ Lawrence 67.55 | 66 | 42 | 59.84 | 49.27 | 56.98 | 75 
those counties wherein there have been recently organ- Lee wees 57.00 | 65 60 | 106.71 | 52.88 | 68.32 | 46 
: : : : vingston 67.38 | 67 | 51 | 147.82 | 7438 | 81.52 | 12 
ized several township and community high schools, the ons ---- 687 | 15 oo | ines | ecer leavi | ii 
greatest increase in index numbers seems to appear. The McDonough 66.18 | 73 | 60 | 92.18 | 51.95 | 68.66 | 45 
. . : : McHenry ..... 70.27 | 86 | 68 | 154.15 |103.11 | 0581 | 2 
coefficient of correlation between the ranks given in 1914 on alae onan | te | ae | cena lb eeae lt eeee | us 
and those for 1924 runs above .86. Macon et 59.49 68 51 | 144.86 |110.71 | 86.81 . 
Table III shows another series of index numbers for le By 
the year of 1924. In this Table the financial factors are Marion ....... 65.78 | 64 | 30 73.22 | 59.11 | 60.22 | 71 
entered at the 1924 value with no adjustments for price Mason .......| 7036 | 71 | 87 | a1ea0 | eoe1 | ora | fe 
; . pe tger 70.73 | 72 | 88 | 48.50 | 41.58 | 58.15 | 84 
levels. In order, however, to prevent the financial om Menard ...... 61.21 67 54 100.75 | 55.82 | 67.76 | 48 
ponents from —_ too large : part “x deriving - Mercer -...... 70.52 | 69 | 51 | 118.30 | 64.28 | 78.62 | 26 
i i thirti onroe ...... 4424 | 71 | 27 | 66.88 | 4425 | 50.66 | 91 
index number, there is entered only one-thirtieth of the Montgomery ...| 62.36 | 72 | 42 | 100.72 | 72.72 | 69.96 | 39 
actual annual expenditure per teacher in Column 6. Of Morgan ...... 49.64 | 69 54 | 94382 | 60.39 | 65.47 | 57 
course, it is evident that the counties which contain large |... __ PEE ae Oe ee AD 
i: ; , Es - rer 65.58 | 78 | 54 | 105.50 | 54.71 | 70.56 | 36 
cities tend to receive high rank; yet this is no serious Peoria ....... 67.22 | 75 45 89.51 | 74.22 | 70.19 | 38 
condemnation of the scale, for rural children are entitled a BE a ED 
to educational advantages as good as children in the BE S5la kin sooiy 71.63 | 65 54 | 107.65 | 58.99 | 71.45 | 34 
cities SE cnesaveds 56.08 | 53 i2 | 44.69 | 80.49 | 89.25 | 102 
. Pulaski ...... 78.08 | 63 | 27 | 44.09 | 44.08 | 51.25 | 89 
bemema (anes | 38 | 2 | ‘ee | teas | as] 
ndo 4 5 4 1 
TaBLE ITI.—InDEX oF ScHOOL EFFICIENCY, 1924 Richland ..... 62.75 | 59 42 60.66 | 89.90 | 52.86 | 85 
Rock Island...] 65.42] 71 57 | 108.08 | 79.50 | 76.20 | 20 
cn i 8 . St. Clair ..... 52.92 | 78 | 36 {| 88.61 | 81.48 | 67.40 | 52 
3 ; ~ | Be | Be “ > pe 67.99 | 67 | 30 | 48.68 | 54.95 | 53.72 | 80 
3" 3R | Eo] &. | 8S) E Sangamon ....| 63.36 | 75 45 93.75 | 76.07 | 70.64 | 35 
e,| 4 ~_| Sas] S24] gee] “2 5 67 33 68.76 | 37.38 | 53.80 | 78 
Name of | 24 | 639/29] £88 | & g-| ss} ° 68 | 48 | 92.83 | 62.65 | 69.81 | 40 
County esl ase] e=-) §.</ 95,/ oO” 3 85 42 65.35 | 43.26 | 60.56 | 70 
Sed] HF) Sem!) “EF. | L£8| 3% 2 89 | 57 | 112.99 | 52.15 | 75.85 | 21 
8 |S | .s2| $84) 925] oe a 75 | 51 82.55 | 57.01 | 65.74 | 56 
by Be <8 g& $3 gs~| § 3 76 51 | 184.60 | 88.90 | 83.14 | 10 
ad <2 < g < IES Gh pester sled 61.45 | 57 39 65.05 | 58.29 | 55.16 | 77 
i 3 3 r 7 rh 7 3 Vermilion ee = = > 4 —— 89.93 a _ 
abash ...... 52.63 | 45.14 | 5 3 
Adams ....... 44.39 70 54 [$118.69 |$65.14 | 70.44 37 Warren ...... 63.66 71 57 105.94 | 62.75 | 72.07 82 
Alexander . .-.| 49.50 | 64 | 86 | 86.75 | 70.91 | 61.43 | 69 Washington 35.22 | 51 | 27 | 66.46 | 81.71 | 42.28 | 100 
TE ecsauns 6791 | 75 | 45 | 58.84] 41.74 | 5 4 I 
P ccecoan 50.71 | 71 48 93.08 | 55.61 | 68.68 | 61 I a | = svar | Geax | anda Loe 
MD n068e0e 61.76 66 42 64.35 32.77 53.38 82 Whiteside “pst 65.17 76 48 92.70 62.09 68.79 44 
Bureau. ..... 63.22 | 77 | 54 | 96.47 | 57.88 | 69.71 | 41 PRRs 45.89 | 75 | 51 | 181.18 |11724 |] 9406] 3 
Galhoun ...... 49.31} 55 | 45 | 44.97 | 35.20 | 45.90 | 96 Williamson ...| 63.68 | 71 27 | 51.52 | 58.69 | 53.38 | 83 
arroll ....... 64.81 | 74 | 60 | 108.97 | 5453 | 71.4 ° 
SD san cencde 68.01 | 71 54 92.08 | 59.74 | 68.97 | 43 Se". aeenl So | uaa | ieee hal © 
Champaign 60.61 | 74 57_| 107.98 | 72.87 | 74.48 | 25 ILLINOIS ...| 56.77 | 76 50 | 107.36 | 91.21 | 76.27 
Christian ..... 62.08 | 74 | 48 | 105.55 | 72.85 | 72.50| 31 101 Counties ..| 61.55 | 72 | 47 | 97.74 | 68.68 | 69.39 
feakaadi 7| 42 , . : - 
— Pet pe’: = - a oy S 4 = pad 4 (The basic data used in making this table are taken from the 
Giaten wekawes . ss ee 57-58 - 9 “ ee = 1924 Annual Report by Supt. F. G. Blair) 
ST sascset 51.78 | 83 | 51 | 119.81 |136.86 | 88.39 | 7 . . sass 
Crawford |... . 67.48 | 69 | 54 | 81.28 | 59.04 | 66.15 | 55 As stated above, the rating given an individual county 
Cumberland 69.82 | 59 26 | 75.61 | 44.49 | 55.68 | 76 must not be looked upon too seriously. By considering 
DeWitt .......| 62.39 | 62 51 | 107.18 | 55.60 | 67.63 | 50 a group of counties adjacent to each other in comparison 
Douglas ...... 73.69 | 67 60 | 105.42 | 61.87 | 73.50 | 27 with a group of counties some distance away, one no 
Edger......{ 6818 | 67 | sa | oa77 134.03 | 67.59 | 51 doubt arrives at better conclusions than when counties 
—— vetoes eee) of Se Se isa & are considered singly. One certainly is not justified in 
—..... sa78 | 66 30 4607 1 34001 47.76 1 08 saying that a high index number indicates high effort 
eee 65.61 | 76 | 63 | 120.74 | 59.89 | 77.05 | 18 put forth in support of the common schools. The data 
Frankiin .....| 71.73 | 68 | 24 | 78.67 | 81.51 | 63.78 | 60 : : 
MEE chased 67.12) 71 51 72.69 | 50.68 | 62.50 | 67 in Column 5 and in Column 6 are the result not only of 
Gallatin ...... 65.20 | 56 | 96 | 6468 | 86.76 | 67.40 | 96 effort but especially of ability to support schools. Thus 
Grendy 2.2.1: Ssaa] t@ | $1 | aseao | 208 | so51 | 13 the coefficient of correlation between equalized assessed 
Hamilton «.... 56.84} 56 | 37 | 36.28 | 37.63 | 41.15 | 101 valuation per census child and index number is high; 
Hardin .......) 5248) 51 | 21 | 63.39 | 4469 | 4651] 95 that is, where there is high assessed valuation per child 
Henderson 68.30] 67 | 45 | 102.20 | 60.52 | 66.60 | 54 there is likely to be for that county a high index num- 
OIF ccccvce 61 5 4 7 ; 
+ Ape : 1 oy | anaaa | seer | vase | 80 ber. The rankings of the one hundred and two counties 
Jackson . ..... 45.89 | 62 se | 90.80 | 71.87 | 68.51 | 63 upon these two points (assessed valuation per census 
pal psgsees 33 “ - os _ s . - a a _ child and index number) show a correlation of about .67. 
Jersey 22 ess0 | o5 | 36 | 57.89 | 37.95 | 52.75 | 86 Map A is made from Table III. Although we feel 
oDaviess 67.74 7 54 4. nkin i incivi 
Johnson ...... 58.40 | 54 | 80 | 50.99 | 86.08 | 45.89 | 97 that the ranking given an individual county may well 
PEL AOS be subject to criticism, yet the general geographical dis- 
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tribution of the rankings is such as to indicate clearly 
that there ought to be more of a state-wide interest in the 
extent to which the common schools serve the general 
school population as evidenced by such basic factors as 
make up the index scale here employed. Either some 
counties are spending too much upon their schools or 
other counties are not spending enough. If the counties 
where expenditures are high logically insist that their 
own educational expenditures are not too high, then 
logically these counties ought to agree that it is a state- 
wide problem to see that greater financial aid from the 
State go to the counties where educational expenditures 
are relatively low and where also there is low assessed 
valuation per child. 


Map A----1924 Index Numbers of Counties 
(Based upon Table i111) 
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II Rankine Srates By INDEX NuMBERS 


Using a modified form of the Ayres’ Index, we have 
ranked the states according to the efficiency of their 
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school systems. The data used are for the year of 1922. 
See Table IV. 

In order that the financial components would not 
play too much part in determining the index numbers, 
only two of the five factors selected deal directly with 
finances. To have the largest entries in Column 5 and 
in Column 6 below one hundred, the figures in Column 
5 are weighted at only six-tenths of their value, and 


— in Column 6 at only one-twentieth of their actual 
value. 


TaBLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS FoR STATES, 1922 
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Washington ..... 
West Virginia... 
Wiseonsin ...... ’ : 56.94 
Wyoming . J 81.25 
United States... ’ . 36.90 | 51.46 | 58.30 


(Col. 2 is from P. 13 of U. S. Bur. Ed. Bulletin, No. 38, 1924; 
Col. 3, P. 13 of same; Col. 4, from P. 34 of U. 8. Bur. ‘of Ed. 
Bulletin No. $1, 1924; Col. 6 from P. 15 of same; and Col. 5, 
from P. 24 of U. 8. Bur. of Ed. Bulletin No. 36, 1924.) 


























In ‘‘An Index Number for State School Systems,’’ 
Dr. Ayres gave Illinois a rank of twenty-second for the 
year of 1918. The December, 1924 supplement of the 
American School Board Journal shows that in 1922 Illi- 
nois was entitled to the rank of sixteenth according to 
the original Ayres’ Seale. The modified form of scale 
used in Table IV gives our State a rank of seventeenth 
for the year of 1922. 


Dept. Research and Statisties LS.T.A. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF SCHOOL BOARDS OF KANE 
AND KENDALL COUNTIES 


Apoptep at THEIR MEetinG at Aurora, Nov. 24, 1925 


We, the members of the Kane and Kendall County 
School Officers’ Association in annual meeting assembled 
at Aurora, November 24, 1925, having clearly in mind 
the welfare of our pupils and our duty to Kane and 
Kendall Counties, do hereby endorse and adopt the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


1. Wuereas, The problem of providing adequate educational 
facilities for the children in all parts of our State is still an 
unsolved one; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor a State Distributive Fund of not 
less than twenty million per year as an essential first step in 
equalizing educational opportunities throughout our State. 

2. $WHEREAS, Present methods of taxation in Illinois are in- 
adequate, antiquated and inefficient; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we endorse Senate Joint Resolution No. 4, 
which is intended to amend Article IX of the Constitution of 
the State of Illinois, so as to permit a classification of prop- 
erty for taxation purposes by the General Assembly. 

3. WHEREAS, Greater permanence of tenure on the part of the 
teaching force in our schools would add much to the efficiency 
of our educational system; therefore be it 

Resolwed, That we favor a tenure law which will permit 
Boards of Education to employ teachers, principals, super- 
visors and superintendents for a period of not to exceed five 
years after a probationary period of two or three years. 

4. Resolved, That we earnestly urge on every teacher the pro- 
fessional duty of becoming an active member of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association and of the National Education 
Association. 

5. Resolved, That we favor additional educational and pro- 
fessional requirements not only for all persons seeking to 
enter the teaching profession but also for all continuing in it, 
due recognition being given for successful experience. 


6. Resolved, That all new teachers employed in Kane and 
Kendall Counties next year have at least one year of Normal 
training and that every new teacher employed after the school 
‘year 1927-28 be at least a Normal graduate. 


7. Wuereas, This increased preparation on the part of teach- 
ers will mean inc expense, and whereas, raises in sal- 
aries have not kept pace with the cost of living, and whereas, 
we desire the best teachers in Illinois to teach in Kane and 
Kendall Counties; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to attract the very cream to the 
teaching profession to these counties, we gradually increase sal- 
aries until the maximum for grade teachers below the position 
of principal be not less than two thousand dollars per year, 
and the maximum for high school teachers below the principal 
be not less than three thousand dollars per year. 


8. Resolved, That we favor a curriculum for all schools which 
shall provide at least forty minutes of physical education every 
school day for every boy and every girl in every school in 
Kane and Kendall Counties. 


9. Resolved, That we advocate the passage of an amendment 
to the laws of [Illinois whereby the two per cent commission 
for collecting school taxes shall be reduced to such an amount 
as will represent annual cost of collection and thereby put an 
end. to the diversion from school funds of a large sum sorely 
needed for the education of the children. 


10. Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation of the 
active interest being shown in school affairs by the various 
Schools Boards of the State through the State School Board 
Association, and we most earnestly urge all Boards of Educa- 
tion of Kane and Kendall Counties to affiliate with and give 
their hearty support to this organization. 

11. Resolved, That we are opposed to the use of the schools 
for the purpose of propaganda outside their recognized educa- 
tional purposes. 

12. Besolved, That no book agents or solicitors shall be allowed 
in the Kane and Kendall County country schools at any time 
and that such book agents and solicitors shall not be allowed 
at any of the city schools of Kane and Kendall Counties ex- 
cept in the Principal’s or Superintendent’s office. 

13. Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation to the 
East Aurora High School for the cordial hospitality shown us 
and to the speakers that have contributed so effectively to 
making this meeting a success. 
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HEREAS, qualities 

oud i an te eee ne ag and permeate the 

presen’ very 
life and actions of this school; it 

Resolved, That it is the deeply felt sense of this Associa- 
tion that our teachers’ colleges should not 
high standard of integrity in all of 
otherwise, but that - 
pressed so thoroughly that they will tee & the schools in 
which they are employed, an influence 
for the good; be it further 

ResolWwed, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to R. C. 
Moore, Secretary Illinois State Teachers’ Association, and to 
J. Stanley Brown, President DeKalb Normal, and to Elgin 
and Aurora papers. : 


A CALL TO ACTION 


The New Education Bill is now before both Houses 
of Congress. It is sponsored in the Senate by Charles 
Curtis, of Kansas, and in the House by Daniel Alden 
Reed, of New York—two strong leaders in strategic 


‘positions, as majority floor leader in the Senate, and 


Chairman of the Committee on Education in the House. 

This Bill (S. 291 or H. R. 5000) unites existing edu- 
cational activities of the federal government into a De- 
partment of Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. It provides for the research needed to 
guide wisely the use of two million dollars spent annu- 
ally for education in the United States. It does not 
deal with the problerh of federal aid. It has the support 
of national, state, and local organizations whose total 
membership numbers millions. These organizations do 
not believe in federal control of education, but they do 
believe in research and the distribution of information 
relating to education as we now have for agriculture, 
commerce, and labor. They believe that education is 
entitled to the respect and leadership suggested by rep- 
resentation in the President’s Cabinet. 

Every friend of education is urged to write at once 
to his or her Senator and Representative in Congress 
urging their support of this Bill. IT IS TIME TO ACT. 
Will you not write today? Address your Congressman 
personally, care United States Senate, or House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. Tell him what you 
think of the Bill and suggest that he consider it care- 
fully. 


The new Education Bill is one of the measures spon- 
sored by the Illinois State Teachers Association. The 
Illinois delegation includes: 

Senators—William B. McKinley and Charles §&. 
Deneen. 

Representatives at Large—Richard Yates and Henry 
R. Rathbone. 

Representatives—Martin B. Madden, Morton B. 
Hull, Elliott W. Sproul, Thomas A. Doyle, Adolph J. 
Sabath, John J. Gorman, Stanley H. Kunz, Carl H. 
Chindblom, Frank R. Reid, Charles E. Fuller, William 
H. Johnson, John C. Allen, Edward J. King, Frank H. 
Funk, William P. Holaday, Charles Adkins, Henry T. 
Rainey, Loren E. Wheeler, Ed. M. Irwin, William W. 
Arnold, Thomas 8. Williams, Fred A. Britten. 


AFTER CHICAGO TAX-DODGERS 


The Chicago Firemen have been asking for an in- 
crease in their wages. Of course they were met by the 
reply from the city authorities that no money is avail- 
able for such increase. The firemen began to investi- 
gate why there are no funds to pay fair wages for their 
very necessary service and found something similar to 
what the teachers discovered twenty-five years ago. For 
instance, they found that certain Chicago corporations 
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whose capital stock according to their own statements 
amounts to $219,679,730 have that stock assessed at 
$535,000, or at about one-fifth of one per cent of its 
value. They point out one corporation, as an example, 
whose capital stock has a cash value of $45,804,405, but 
which appears on the tax books with an assessed valua- 
tion of $500 and pays about $40 in taxes. This corpora- 
tion is not in financial distress; for it paid stock divi- 
dends in 1923 of 20 per cent and in 1924 of 35 per cent. 
The firemen’s, lawyers declare that this stock is just as 
legally assessable as houses and lots, but they find a home 
that cost $10,500 assessed at $1,875, and paying taxes 
of about $150. 

The City Council by unanimous vote recently 
adopted a resolution to support the firemen in their 
effort to have the property of the big corporation tax- 
dodgers assessed according to law. The firemen say 
they have learned from the teachers how to proceed, 
and in support of their contentions they are citing the 
tax case the teachers won in the Supreme Court twenty- 
five years ago. 

Of course the firemen should now have the sympathy 
and support of all teachers, not only as a matter of 
justice to the firemen, but also in justice to themselves. 
For, if the firemen and city council win, the Chicago 
teachers may be able to get the proposed increase in 
wages without an increase in the tax rate for the educa- 
tional fund. The Chieago Teachers’ Federation has 
long maintained that a just and equitable and complete 
assessment in Chicago would enable them to receive fair 
wages without unreasonably high tax rates, and that the 
proper method of increasing school revenues is by means 
of a just and equitable assessment rather than by rais- 
ing the tax rates on an unjust and inequitable assess- 
ment. 
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MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


By ALLEN AND HARVEY 


BOOK I for the grades of the Junior 
High School and the first year of 
the four year Senior High School 

BOOK II for the Senior High School 


Here, at last, is the realization of the 
English teacher’s hopes. The texts are 
full of purposeful inspiration, intelligent 
activity, and stimulating humor. Every 
lesson is a model of organization and 
limitation. The illustrations alone are 
enough to recommend these books. 
They are beautiful pictures, many of 
which are in color, and relate directly 
to the text. 


Send for complete information 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
623-633 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 





FOR TEXTBOOKS 

















(Continued from page I) 
praise must be accorded to Superintendent 
Willis I. Thomson of Woodstock who played 
the part of Colonel Billy Mitchell, Dick 
Bardwell of Moline as Hamlet, Superintend- 
ent OC. E. Joiner of Leroy who doubled as 
Polonius and Nestor, Superintendent A. 
Floyd Cook of Hinsdale as Mother Goose, 


2x4. Finished 
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APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.50 


Just send us your favorite 
pictures 
through vour agency. Not less than 25 copies made from any single photo. 

We wart a representative in every city to take orders for us. Write for particulars. 








with $1.50 and we will mail to you 25 ication photos 
the same day your order is received. J Fang, -- Fe 
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and Professor Hatfield of the Chicago Nor- 





mal College as Benjamin Franklin. Super- 
intendent C. F. Miller of Galesburg was ad- 
mirably cast as Pontius Pilate. President 
David Felmley of the Dlinois State Normal 
University played the part of the Innocent 
Bystander and, although he had no lines to 
speak, his acting was superb. 

Much of the comedy was based on the 
daintily insouciant manner in which parlia- 
mentary law was made to bow its proud neck 
to the yoke of expediency. Until I witnessed 
the frolicking City Superintendents of Ili- 
nois in the carefree relaxation of their an- 
nual dinner, I had not realized how much 
fun ean be had with such a serious subject 
as parliamentary law. Yes, the Christmas 
masque put on by the city superintendents 
was one of the bright spots of the Spring- 
field meeting. 


NEWS FROM DEKALB 

The friends of President J. Stanley Brown 
of the Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege at DeKalb were sorry to learn that the 
critical illness of Mrs. Brown prevented 
President Brown’s attendance at the Spring- 
field meeting of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. As we to press, we learn 
that Mrs. Brown’s condition has not im- 
proved, 

The enrollment of students at the North- 
ern Tllinois State Teachers College is three 


times greater than it was six years ago. 
Forty-three new students enrolled during 
the winter quarter. A member of the fac- 
ulty writes, ‘‘We shall graduate 250 this 
year and conditions were never more pros- 
perous in this institution than they are right 
now. Our new building for which we have 
an appropriation of $225,000.00 will be be- 
gun very soon and then we hope to have an 
even bigger influx of men than we have had 
during the last year.’’ 


BUOYANT BARNETT 


—One of the happiest bookmen about the 
lobby of the St. Nicholas during the Spring- 
field meeting was our young friend Mr. Paul 
Barnett of 2226 West Main Street, Decatur, 
Illinois. He was justly proud of the fact 
that the State Readin ing Circle Board adopted 
The Teaching of Arithmetic by J. C. Brown, 
president of the State Teachers College at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, and Lotus D. Coffman, 
president of the University of Minnesota. 


OTHER BOOKMEN 

Again it was apparent that the bookmen 
perform a very useful service in the hotel 
lobbies during the annual meeting. Time 
and again one heard, ‘‘Mr. ............ 
meet Superintendent of pe 
A bookman was introducing one school man 
to another. As O. C. Luce remarked in his 


jocular manner, ‘‘ Yes, we’re the Deception 
Committee!’’ By the way, Luce, who was 
formerly with Rand McNally and Company, 
is now a member of the organization of 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 

Ferguson and Ferris and Flanagan and King 
of Ginn and Company helped materially in 
making the lobby meetings a success. 
Shirley of Winston, Jesse Neet of Long- 
mans Green and Company, Lovelace of the 
Macmillan Company, Gilbert Randle of 
Lyons and Carnahan, and Fowlkes of the 
venerable Mr. Pulsifer’s organization kept 
the divans and easy chairs from falling into 
disuse while they entertained such superin- 
tendents as were tired of standing. 

In the ballroom after the delegates re- 
turned from the first general session Lau of 
Scott, Foresman and Company and Phil 
Young of Benj. H. Sanborn and Company 
led the way in supplying the ladies of the 
Lake Shore Division with dancing partners. 
Through Mr. Lau’s kind offices I was fortu- 
nate in getting dances with three of the 
prettiest girls in the room. 

Major Stanton, who has been in Illinois 
since the war supplying business for frugal 
Frank Hummel, put in a request that more 
space in the Illinois Teacher be devoted to 
news notes. Since the bookmen are the men 
who know most of the school news of the 
state at first hand, I hope that all the gentle- 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U.S. 


(Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago) , 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY (Inc 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Largest Fisk Agency. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. Affiliated Agencies widely scattered. 
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J nr es paying music is now 
recognized as an important study 
in many High and Grammar Schools. 
A band or orchestra is always one 
of the favorite activities of students 
and the educational value is unques- 
tioned. The illustration shows the 
Fostoria High School Band that won 
first place in the Ohio State School 
Band Contest this year. 

There are many ways in which you 
can place instrumental music on your 

rogram without ogy cost to the 
Coosd of education. The cost of the 
instruments and tuition can be 
charged to those pupils taking the 
work, avoiding any expenditure of 
school funds. 

We will be glad to outline a plop te 
meet ti bh Ww 
Instruments ean be purchased and com- 
petent instruction secured. Write for an 
outline of this plan and for our catalogs. 

THE H. N. WHITE CO. 


Band 
Makers of K) Instruments 
6222-70 Superior Ave.,Cleveland,O. 











THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5222-70 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

We are interested in placing instrumenta: music 
in our school. Send information without obligation. 




















men mentioned above will send me items of 
interest from time to time. 

Comrade Hedges: of Silver Burdette and 
Company is doing his winter training in 
Texas this year but he was able to come 
to the Springfield meeting to meet his Illi- 
nois friends. 

Speaking of Fowlkes who used to sell 
desks but who is now a bookman reminds me 
of that other Illinois traveller, R. Q. Klotz 
who represents the Welch Scientific Com- 
pany. He was another member of the St. 
Nick reception committee. 
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Willie Fox’s Diary. By Ruth Miller Hilk- 
ene and Marie Gugle. Chicago, 1925. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 
125 


‘*Suddenly Billy Bear said, ‘I am keeping 
a diary.’ Willie Fox is fond of new words. 
This word was very, very new, and he hadn’t 
the least idea what it meant. But he must 
make some reply to Billy Bear. 

‘« What did you say, Billy Bear?’ he 
asked. 

‘* *T said,’ replied Billy Bear, ‘that I am 
keeping a diary.’ 

** «Qh, indeed,’ answered Willie Fox, ‘I 
am keeping two diaries. Their mother died, 
and I found them erying as though their 
hearts would break. I took the poor little 
things home with me and have been taking 
eare of them ever since.’ ’’ 


Later, Willie Fox’s mother showed him 
how to write a diary and he concluded his 
first day’s entry with, ‘‘A kind thought is 
better than a beautiful tail.’’ 

Among his many friends we find Grand- 
father Gray Squirrel who told Willie Fox 
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about the stars and then told him the fol- 
lowing verse, 
‘*The Little Bear up in the sky 
Was hungry and began to ery. 
The Lady Moon soon saw his plight 
And hastened to him through the night. 
She took the dipper from its place 
And held it to the wee Bear’s face. 
The wee Bear drank from the Milky Way, 
Then went to sleep for another day.’’ 
From these selections you will see that, 
in addition to Spark Plug, the Gugle family 
has something else to which it can point 
with pride. I refer to Willie Fox’s Diary. 
Miles Gloriosus. 


ForMATIVE Factors IN CHARACTER, By Her- 
bert Martin. 1925, New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company. Cloth. Pp. 
346. 


A Book or Moprern Puiays, By George R. 
Coffman. 1925, Chicago, Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. Cloth. Pp. 490. 

MERRILL’S ENGLISH TExTS, THE RIVALS by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan and SHE 
Stoops TO ConQuER, by Oliver Goldsmith. 
1925, New York, Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany. Cloth. Pp. 366. Illustrated. 

THE CONSTITUTION AT A GLANCE, Henry B. 
Hazard and Margaret D. Moore. 1925, 
Washington, D. C., Henry B. Hazard. 
Paper. * 

PAINTINGS OF Many LANDS AND AGES, By 
Albert W. Heckman. 1925, New York, 
The Art Extension Society. Paper. Pp. 
63. 

ARITHMETIO WoRK Book, Teacher’s Edition, 
Grade 5, by F. B. Knight, G. M. Ruch, 
J. W. Studebaker. Paper. 1925, Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman and Co. Pp. 76. 


OUTLINES OF THE SOCIOLOGY OF HuMAN BE- 
HAVIOR, by Danial Harrison Kulp II. 
1925, New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Paper. Pp. 257. 


Franois W.. Parker ScHoot STUDIES IN 
EpvucaTIon. 1925, Chicago, Faculty of 
the Francis W. Parker School. Paper. 
Tilustrated. Pp. 175. 

How To Stupy MopERN LANGUAGES IN HicH 
ScHooL, By Peter Hagboldt. 1925, Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press. Paper. 
Pp. 31. 

THE VISITING TEACHER MOVEMENT, with 
Special Reference to Administrative Re- 
lationships. Julius John Oppenheimer. 
1925, New York, Joint Committee On 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 
Paper. Pp. 206. 

DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF THE U.S.A., 
by Charlotte Scoones. 1922, Peoria, Ed- 
ward J. Smith. Paper. Pp. 12. 

Latent Religious Resources in Public School 
Education. By: C. A. Hauser, D. D., 
Ph. D. 1924, Philadelphia, The Heidel- 
berg Press. Cloth binding. Pp. viii, 319. 

American Review. Editors: V. T. Thayer, 
B. H. Bode, Arnold Dresden, Zona Gale, 
Jerome Davis, H. W. Smith, Wm. M. 
Leiserson, T. J. McCormack, M. C. Otto, 
F. E. William, M. D. G. A. Brown (pub- 
lisher and business manager.) 1924, 
Bloomington, Illinois. Paper binding. 
Pp. 11468. 

Students’ Handbook. Term Plan in English. 
By: Stella Stewart Center, A. M. Head 
of the Department of English Walton 
Junior-Senior High School New York City. 
1924, New York City. Boni and Liveright. 
Paper binding. Pp. 64. 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society. By: Illinois State Historical 
Society. 1924, Springfield, Dllinois. TIlli- 
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NEW SELF-TEACHING 


SEATWORK 


Edited by G. C. Myers, Ph. D. Endorsed by 
leading educators everywhere. Affording maxi- 
mum learning value with minimum attention 

and effort on your part. Send coupon below 
for new MODERN SEATWORK booklet de- 
scribing 115 new self-teaching sets 








NEW PANORAMA “POSTER of the Four 
Seasons. Brand new class Seatwork project 
which makes a beautiful schoolroom decora- 

ion twelve feet long. For Grades 1, 2 and 38. 
Consists of four 36-inch color backgrounds, 
Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter; figures of tots, 


birds, animals, snowman, sleds, etc., printed 
on separate white sheets, to be cut, colored, 
and pasted in position on back-grounds. 

No. 2127—Compiete, postpai $0.50 


The Harter School Supply Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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MODERN SEATWORK booklet 
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We and Our Health. By: E. George Payne, 

Ph. D. Professor of Educational Soci- 
ology, School of Education, New York 
University: Formerly President Harris 
Teachers’ College, St. Louis, 
Member of the American Medical hoe 
ciation and N. E. A., Joint Committee 
on Health Education ; member, Child 
Health Council; Associate Director, Na- 
tional Junior Red viser in 
Health and Safety; Chairman, National 
Safety Council, Education Section. 1924, 
New York. "The American Viewpoint 
Society, Inc. Cloth. Illustrated: Mabel 
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Francis W. Parker School, Studies in Edu- 
cation, Chicago. Published by the Fac- 
ulty of the Francis Parker School. Paper. 
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Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$20 to $200 
on plain note without endorser 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that’ we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Successors to Chicago M Loan C 
Established ist " 


22 West Monroe St. (14th floor) Chicage 
Phenes Randolph 0358 and 0359 and 0360 





Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANK 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, 6 EES 
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WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


ABRIDGED FROM WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


THIS Volume, the largest school abridgement of the authoritative INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, has been brought down to the present time. 
The new words and new meanings of old words, which have been accepted into 
the language since the first edition appeared, have been added. 


This book is not only the largest volume of the WEBSTER SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES, but it presents the largest number of words and phrases 
ever included in a school dictionary. 

Webster’s Shorter-School Dictionary 

Webster’s Elementary School Dictionary 

Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary 
Single copies by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















DON’T START THE 
NEW SEMESTER— 


without sending for a copy of 
our 1925-26 Catalog of : 


Water Colors, Oil Colors, Crayons, 
Basketry Materials, Stenciling Ma- 
terials, White and Colored Drawing and 
Construction Papers, Crepe Papers, 
Scissors, Paste, Drawing Instruments, 
School Tablets, Pencils, Pens, School 
Records, Globes, Designs to Color, 
Stand-Ups, Silhouettes, Sewing Cards, 
Perception Devices, Books for Teachers, 
Supplementary Readers, Entertainmént 
Books, and hundreds of other items in 
constant demand in the schoolroom. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 


COMPANY 


1512-16 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Tours EUROPE 


66 days 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 B.42°ST. Mew York Oty 





SANITARY SHADES 


. 





Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can. be Easily 
LAUNDERED 


The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durabie. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. : 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











